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By STEPHEN CRANE 
THE MONSTER. Iitustrated by Peter Newell. 


The power of presenting scenes of horror, which has 
hitherto led Mr. Crane into the paths of adventure, is here 
used to describe an episode that reduced a quiet country 


town to abject terror. 
STEPHEN CRANE 


MR.GLADSTONE. Reminiscences, UNDER THE SPELL OF THE 
Anecdotes, and an Estimate. First GRAND CANON. 
Paper. By George W.Smalley. . _ By T. Mitchell Prudden, M.D. 


THE LORD CHIEF JUSTICE. THE CONVICT SYSTEM IN 
A Story. By H. B. Marriott Watson. SIBERIA. By Stephen Bonsal, 


IF THE QUEEN HAD ABDICATED 


The Prince of Wales as he appears to those associated 
with him most intimately, showing him to be a man 
of unusual generosity and extraordinary intellectual 
ability—a man who is able to rule vigorously and well. 
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SURVEY OF THE WORLD 


DIARY OF THE WAR. 
Dewey reports “ Irene’’ incident, Wed., July 13. 
Fourth Manila expedition sailed, Fri., July 15. 
Capitulation of Santiago signed, Fri., July 15. 
Blanco’s consent given, Sat., July 16. 
Santiago occupied, Sun., July 17. 
Spanish troops disarm, Sun., July 17. 
Porto Rican expedition sailed, Mon., July 18. 


The great event of the week 
has been the fall of Santi- 
ago. With the destruction 
of Cervera’s fleet opening the way to the 
entrance of Sampson’s war vessels, and with 
the advance of our army upon the landward 
side, the fate of the city was doomed. That 
was as Clearly seen by the Spaniards as by 
ourselves. Our troops occupied commanding 
eminences to the east and northeast of the 
Spanish positions, and could have directed a 
murderous fire upon the city itself. The de- 
struction of the fleet had not only weakened 
the defenses of the city and laid it open to 
the terrific bombardment of our fleet on the 
one side, while our batteries could rake it 
from two other sides, but it had greatly dis- 
heartened the Spaniards. Our forces were 
numerically superior to theirs, and General 
Toral saw that it was impossible that the 
city could be successfully defended. General 
Shafter knowing thoroughly the condition 
of the Spanish troops and defenses, was 
most solicitous to secure a surrender without 
bloodshed. With this end in view the truce 
was prolonged from time to time, and nego- 


Surrender of 
General Toral. 


tiations. which were several times broken off - 


were again renewed. At last his patience 
gave way, and Thursday, July 14th, was fixed 
upon as the final termination of the truce. 
There was a suspicion that the Spaniards 
were maneuvering for delay, and our Gov- 
€rnment at Washington gave urgent orders 


to General Shafter to hurry matters to an 
issue, On the day set for the assault on the 
city the Spaniards showed their willingness 
for further parley, and three commissioners 
were appointed on each side to conduct ne- 
gotiations for surrender, 





The Spanish Commissioners 
were slow to come to terms, 
Point after point in the wording 
of the agreement was yielded to them in 
order to hasten their acquiescence. They 
would have delayed the final agreement an- 
other day, but the American Commissioners 
would not suffer it to be put off. Therefore 
the terms of surrender, or capitulation, as 
the Spaniards prefer it, were agreed to late 
on Friday night and were announced on Sat- 
urday, giving great occasion for rejoicing in 


Terms of 
Surrender. 
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Washington and throughout the country. 


.-The terms of submission were, in substance, 


these: The city with all its fortifications, bat- 
teries and equipments to be turned over to 
the American forces; the Spanish soldiers to 
surrender their guns, the officers being al- 
lowed to retain their side-arms; the city to be 
occupied by American troops; the Spaniards to 
assist in removing the obstructions from the 
channel; the United States to transport the 
Spanish soldiers to Spain; theterritorysurren- 
dered to include not only the city of Santiago, 
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but all that part of the province lying east of 
the city and of Holguin, as indicated by our 
map, together with the Spanish garrisons. 
The whole number of troops thus capitulating 
were 25,000, including their officers. Our 
commissioners recommended that the men 
be allowed to take their guns with them to 
Spain; but on this point our Government 
was firm. 





The formal occupation of the 
city took place on Sunday, 
July 17th, at noon. Acon- 
course of 10,000 persons gathered in the 
Plaza de la Reina, the principal public square. 
in front of it is the Governor’s palace, an old 
dwelling of the Moorish style of architecture; 
opposite is the cathedral; on one side the 
Club of San Carlos, on the other side the 
Café dela Venus. The Ninth Infantry with 
the Sixth Cavalry band and a picked troop of 
the Second Cavalry, with drawn sabers, stood 
facing the palace. As the chimes of the 
cathedral rang out the hour of noon infantry 
and cavalry presented arms; every American 
uncovered, and Captain McKittrick hoisted 
the Stars and Stripes on the flagstaff of the 
palace. As the folds of the flag unfurled 
the band played ‘‘The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner.’” The troops cheered, and from the 
distance came the boom of cannon jp celebra- 
tion of this uniqueevent. After the ceremony 
General Shafter and his staff returned to the 
American lines, leaving the city in possession 
of the municipal authorities, subject to the 
control of General McKibbin. All the morn- 
ing the Spanish troops had been marching to 
a point between the lines of the two armies 
and laying down their arms. 


Occupation of 
Santiago. 





Preparations will be made 
immediately for the re- 
turn of the 
troops to Spain. The difficulty will be in 
securing transports. Public bids are asked 
for this service, and the bids are to be opened 
on Wednesday of this week. It is expected 
that the cost of transportation will be about 
fifty dollars a head. The prisoners taken by 
Commodore Schley are not included in this 
arrangement. They have already been quar- 
tered, the men at the barracks in Ports- 
mouth, N. H., and the officers, including 


Return of Troops 
to Spain. 
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Spanish - 
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Admiral Cervera, at the Naval Academy in 
Annapolis. All of the officers below the Ad- 
miral have given their parole, excepting Cap- 
tain Eulate, who hesitates to do so upon 
some point of naval etiquet. On Sunday 
most of them attended mass in the Catholic 
church at Annapolis, which was  over- 
crowded. 





Preparations for ad- 
vance on Porto Rico 
have been hurried, and an expedition under 
the command of General Miles is already 
on its way to San Juan. General Brooke’s 
corps will probably make up in part the 
force which is to take the island. It is not 
believed that a very long or serious resistance 
can be made. Our troops in Santiago will 
probably be withdrawn as soon as possible, 
particularly from the trenches surrounding 
the city. Some of them may be quartered 
upon the eminences at a little distance, 
which are considered to be safe from yellow 
fever. Our Government has been very 
anxious concerning the appearance of this 
plague among ourtroops. So far there have 
been several hundred cases, some of which 
have proved fatal. The Surgeon-General 
believes, however, that the progress of the 
disease can be stayed, and that the men can 
be speedily removed to where the sanitary 
conditions are unexceptionable. Itis in con- 
templation to have two or three regiments of 
immunes, which have been raised in the 
South, sent to Santiago to garrison the 
city. 


The Next Movement. 





The most important item 
from the Philippines is con- 
nected with action by the 
German fleet. The insurgent chief, in ex- 
tending his lines included the region about 
Subig Bay, as indicated in the accompanying 
map; but when he attacked Isla Grande 
in the bay the German war-ship ‘‘ Irene ”’ in- 
terfered, for the protection of the Spanish 
garrison. Information was brought to Ad- 
miral Dewey, who immediately sent the 
‘‘Raleigh ” and the ‘‘Concord,’’ both to- 
gether inferior in strength to the ‘‘Irene.” 
On their arrival the ‘‘Irene’’ withdrew, and 
the American ships quickly overpowered the 
garrison. The German commander, on arri- 
ving at Manila, reported that his action was 


Germany in the 
Philippines. 
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taken in the interest of humanity. In many 
ways the Germans have made themselves ob- 
noxious. They have paid little or no atten- 
tion to the regulations in regard to sending 
boats about the harbor after dark, and are 
said to have landed supplies and ammunition 
for the Spaniards at the dock. Asa conse- 
quence Admiral Dewey has proclaimed a 
blockade, and stationed a boat at the dock 
to prevent similar action in the future. The 
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contest between the insurgents and the 
Spaniards continues, the Spaniards using an 
immense amount of ammunition, but to very 
little effect. Admiral Dewey awaits the 
arrival of General Merritt, who has been re- 
ported at Honolulu, before taking decisive 
action, The first instalment of the fourth 
expedition has already sailed. The ‘‘Mon- 
terey,” which left Honolulu July Ist, was 
instructed to go by the Caroline Islands and 
seize them, on its way to Manila. 





Spain is in a quandary. 
She wants peace, but does 
not want to pay the penalty of peace. She 
realizes that continued resistance means ad- 
ditional loss, yet she has not the courage to 
make any genuine advances. It is really Sa- 
gasta and the civilians against the military. 
The army officers claim that they have not 
been defeated, and that to yield now would 
be cowardice. Give the army a good chance 
to show its valor, and then they will talk 
peace. Thus there come the most contra- 
dictory reports from Madrid. _Sagasta of- 
fered his resignation, recommending that the 
military party be made to carry the responsi- 
bility of the continuance of war; but the res- 
ignation was not accepted, and he is still at 
the head. When Santiago surrendered there 


Spain and Peace. 
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was a general feeling that Spain would yield; 
she has not, however, and the latest reports 
are more discouraging. The return of Ad- 
miral Camara’s fleet to a safe port in Spain 
has apparently given new encouragement, 
and the fortifying of the Mediterranean ports 
goes on. For a time there was almost a 
panic of fear in Barcelona and some other 
cities, merchants removing their goods, banks 
their securities, etc; butas Commodore Wat- 
son’s fleet has ‘not yet sailed the reprieve re- 
lieves the tensity of feeling. The Carlists as 
yet have made no prominent move; but their 
actions are watched with great suspicion, 
especially on the French frontier, where it is 
reported the French Legitimists are giving 
them much assistance. In view of the situa- 
tion the Government has issued a decree 
suspending the constitutional guaranties, 
and instituting a mild sort of ‘‘state of 
siege.’’ Should the agitation continue a full 
state of siege may be expected. General 
Weyler has had a most cordial interview with 
the Queen, in which he thanked her for her 
favor, and expressed himself as holding to 
his original views. He is positive against 
peace, 





The general attitude of 
Europe has changed 
most noticeably. Spain gets no encouragement 
from any quarter, except what she may gain 
by inference from the action of Germany in 
the Philippines. That, however, it must be 
remembered is more than a week old, and it 
may well be the fact that the German com- 
mander had not had time to receive full in- 
structions as to his attitude. Indeed, some 
of the German papers denounce the whole 
story as an invention of the Associated Press, 
in order to discredit Germany. Minister 
White’s address at Liepzig, is everywhere re- 
ferred to as a most skilful and effective one, 
and the general tone of the Press is far less 
hostile to America than at any time before. 
The French press is very sympathetic to 
America, and unanimous in its advice to 
Spain to secure peace at once on the easiest 
terms possible, and in its warning that the 
longer the resistance the more arduous will 
be the terms. The Pope seems to have 
withdrawn from the arena of political inter- 
vention entirely, altho his deep interest in the 
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matter continues, and almost the only ex- 
pression of sympathy for Spain that has 
appeared is a letter from Archbishop Vaughn, 
of London, to his brother at Valladolid, in 
which he disapproves with his whole soul of 
the unjust action of the United States, 
England is enthusiastic over everything that 
America has done, praising our valor, our 
moderation, our diplomacy. The return of 
the Spanish prisoners is characterized as a 
unique and very shrewd action, fully in keep- 
ing with the humanitarian ideas of our 
country, altho some of the Spaniards express 
some dread of the influence of so many 
soldiers let loose in the country at this time. 
The Saturday Review has made a complete 
reversal of its position, and is as American 
now as it was anti-American a few weeks 


ago. 





With the possible exception 
of Mexico, all Spanish Amer- 
ica is in hearty sympathy 
with Spain. Before the war their orators 
and writers were regularly producing mag- 
nificent eulogies upon our greatness as a 
nation and our influence in favor of human- 
ity; but now all is changed. The minute we 
attempted to set Cuba free what little feeling 
there was for the insurgents turned to active 
sympathy with Spain; and now not a single 
South American paper of any importance in 
the Spanish language defends the United 
States. These are the kind of articles that 
are being printed wholesale, and, what is 
more, they are are thoroughly believed. The 
first is by a well-known writer and politician: 


South America 
and the War. 


‘*It is the conviction of all the world that 
the present insurrection in Cuba has only been 
prolonged by virtue of the gold, the arms and 
the effective complicity of the United States; 
that the banner of Cuban independence only 
conceals the age-long and unvarying plan of 
annexation which can be studied in the archives 
of diplomacy and of history. And. sirs, allow 
me to add a personal affirmation: This design, 
this prepared plan of annexation, I have held 
in my hands; and I have discussed it with that 
ardent and visionary spirit, José Marti, the 
first and much lamented victim of the fratrici- 
dal war.”’ 


The following is from La Democratia, the 
foremost paper in Paraguay: 


‘*The Anglo-Saxons are partisans of liberty 
and justice—for themselves; but they do not 
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respect them in their relations with other peo- 
ples. For this reasoa it would not bt at all 
strange if the North Americans, who to-day 
declare themselves the liberators of Cuba, 
should to-morrow declare it one of their con- 
federated’ States. . . . The United States 
is not a nation, altho it exhibits the outward 
forms of such, nor does it resemble any people 
of a compact and homogeneous structure, di- 
verging, as it does more and more, from the 
English nucleus, which to-day is diluted 
among the adventitious mass. It is an ag- 
groupment fortuitous and colossal, established 
on a semi-continent of fabulous natural wealth, 
without historic roots, without traditions, 
without internal resistances or external ob- 
stacles, which developed beyond measure with 
all the exuberance of elementary organisms; 
and vulgar observers have admired her ma- 
terial greatness, born only of fortuitous cir- 
cumstances, and her conception of free gov- 
ernment, which she inherited from the mother 
country, and has modified only for the worse.” 





The President has 
named the five men 
who are to represent 
the United States on the Commission to set- 
tle outstanding controversies betwéen this 
country and Canada. Senator Fairbanks, of 
Indiana, and Senator Gray, of Delaware, 
and the Hon. Nelson Dingley, the leader of 
the House, represent the two branches of. 
Congress; and the Hon. John A. Kasson, 
appointed by the President to negotiate rec- 
iprocity treaties with other nations, and the 
Hon. John W. Foster, who has been closely 
associated with the Bering Sea matters, con- 
stitute the other members of the Commission. 
They are all able men, well fitted to deal 
with the questions that will arise in joint. 
conference. We have already named the 
commissioners appointed on behalf of Cana- 
da. They are Baron Herschell, of England, 
with Sir Wilfred Laurier, Premier; Sir Rich- 
ard Cartwright, Minister of Commerce; Sir 
Louis Henry Davies, Minister of Marine, and 
Mr. John Charlton, M.P., all Canadians. 
The matters to be dealt with by the joint 
commission are, the Alaska boundary, with 
miners’ claims, the Atlantic fisheries ques- 
tion, the mutual use of canals, other ques- 
tions of reciprocity, including tariff rates and 
the protection of seal in Bering Sea. It will 
be a great advance in the relations between 
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the United States and Great Britain to have 
these causes of controversy removed, and it 
will, no doubt, increase the neighborly rela- 
tions between this country and our northern 
friends, 





During the week 
ending July gth, 
the American Library Association held the 
most successful meeting in its history at 
Lakewood-on-Chautauqua, N.Y. Mr. Melvil 
Dewey, the Secretary, who drew up the pro- 
gram, addressed it mainly to the discussion 
of two topics—the training of librarians and 
home education. Librarianship is now an 
established profession, and the foremost posts 
in the'chief libraries of America can to-day 
be newly filled only by men and women of 
university training who have been fully in- 
structed in Library Schools. In home edu- 
cation the chief recent advance is in the mul- 
tiplication of traveling libraries. Mr. R. P. 
Hayes, of Chicago, son of President Hayes, 
claimed for Ohio the lead in this field; New 
York followed six years ago; to-day Wisconsin 
is establishing traveling libraries more rapid- 
ly, in proportion to her population, than any 
other State. Mr. F. A. Hutchins, of Madi- 
son, the Secretary to the Wisconsin Library 
Commission, reported a total of 159, nearly 
all of them the gifts of friends of education, 
the Hon. J. H. Stout leading with thirty- 
seven. For some years the Association has 
been publishing lists of books bearing brief 
descriptive and comparative notes, especially 
useful in forming and extending small libra- 
ries. A new aid of this kind was announced 
at Lakewood, ona plan much more ambitious 
than any as yet issued—a ‘‘Guide to Amer- 
ican History,’’ edited by Mr. J. N. Larned, 
formerly superintendent of the Buffalo Li- 
brary. This Guide will comprise about 1,500 
titles chosen from the histories of the United 
States, Canada, Mexico and South America, 
by the best available teachers and critics. 
Each title will have in a brief word of ap- 
praisal exactly what the ordinary reader or 
student ought to know about the book, Mr. 
Larned reported that one-third of the titles 
are now assigned. Among his contributors 
are Professor Bourne, of Yale; Professor 
Channing, of. Harvard, and Professor Os- 
good, of Columbia. To give this work the 
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fullest usefulness the titles and notes are to 
be printed on cards for use in library cata- 
logs, as well as in the usual book form. 





Every city administra- 
tion since that of the 
elder Carter Harrison 
has madea more or less fitful campaign against 
gambling; sometimes under the influence 
of a popular outburst, sometimes, it has. been 
hinted, at the instigation of the larger con- 
cerns that their smaller competitors might 
-be frozen out, and they re-enter a clear field. 
Perhaps the hardest form to regulate has 
been that on the race-track. In 1892 the 
evil grew so great that the notorious Garfield 
track wasclosed by force. Not a little blood 
was shed, and the scandal stirred all the 
State. Others suffered in somewhat similar 
degrees, but one, that of the Washington 
Park Club, has been undisturbed. This num- 
bers among its members many prominent cit-' 
izens, and its Derby is the society event of 
the summer. Its time has, however, come, 
Under the influence, it is said, of members of 
the Civic Federation, which includes several 
members of the Club, Mayor Harrison, with- 
out warning, has served notice on Pres. Geo. 
H. Wheeler, of the Club, that unless gam- 
bling shall be stopped in the club’s inclosure 
the police will cart away the frequenters of 
the betting booths. They will then be sub- 
ject to a fine of not less than $100, nor more 
than $200 for each offense. The permit for 
the Park Club to conduct a racing meeting 
does not authorize the making of books or 
any other form of gambling, and there have 
been repeated protests against it; but the 
fact that it draws as much from the best as 
well as from the lowest elements of society 
has hitherto prevented action. Now that the 
Mayor announces his determination to put a 
stop to the illegal practices, all disinter- 
ested persons will rejoice, and even the club 
devotees cannot but admit the justice of the 
action. 


Chicago Race-Track 
Gambling. 





: The situation in Tur- 
Disorder in Turkey. key grows ' steadily 
worse. In Constantinople there is a marked 
increase of lawlessness on the part of the 
people and of carelessness on the part of the 
Government. Murders even of Moslems by 
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Moslems are frequent, altho years ago such 
were almost unknown. Oppression of every 
kind is rampant. The Palace clique practice 
blackmail wherever they can, and at the 
same time there is a perfect tever of specula- 
tion, in which, strange to say, the Turkish 
women, members of the harems both of the 
Sultan and of the Pashas, take a very active 
part. It looks asif all saw that a break-up 
was coming, and each was seeking to have 
as much in hand as possible at the time of 
collapse. The relation between the Turkish 
Government and the European Powers is 
more and more strained. The Russian Am- 
bassador has announced that if the arrears 
on the war indemnity are not paid he will 
seize Smyrna and hold its revenues. The 
French Ambassador has threatened that, 
unless the claims for damage done to French 
property during the massacres are not met 
promptly, he will place an embargo on the 
Greek war indemnity, which is still in Paris. 
The Italian Government has also entered into 
the matter, and the British Chargé d Af- 
fazres is pressing for English claims, The 
French action arouses much irritation at the 
Palace, as it is understood to imply an inten- 
tion of making the Sultan personally respon- 
sible in the matter of the claims. In the 
Balkan peninsula everything is uncertain. 
Servia, under King Milan, who has assumed 
the complete control, is doing its best to 
secure a quarrel with Bulgaria; and the two 
armies are going through their evolutions 
almost within sight of each other. Milan’s 
course, generally supposed to be under the 
influence of Austria, is, in the present situa- 
tion of Austria, difficult to understand. 





There is another change 
in the Persian Ministry at 
The late Sadr-Azam (Prime Min- 
ister) has resigned—it is surmised through 
the influence of the Prince Zill-i-Sultan, an 
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older brother of the reigning Shah. The 
prince is now in Teheran, and is suspected 
of a good many intrigues damaging to the 
power of the Shah, a man.of much weaker 
character. Asthe late Sadr-Azam was one 
of the most resolute of all the Shah’s ad- 
visers his fall must weaken the present ad- 
ministration. The people are great admirers 
of the Zill-i-Sultan for his remarkable force 
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of character. His record, however, as a 
ruler is one of great cruelty and treachery. 
If he comes to play a leading part in Persian 
politics we may expect to hear of lively 
times. America is fortunate in being repre- 
sented at Teheran by so capable a Minister 
as Mr. Hardy. Both Mr, and Mrs. Hardy 
are most cordially esteemed and honored by 
the foreign official circle. The Shah con- 
tinues to show his great friendliness to Dr. 
Holmes, the American missionary physician, 
rising and going to the door to meet him 
when he called recently. 





The Chinese Empire is 
so large and the Gov- 
ernment so inefficient that rebellion in some 
section or other is almost a chronic condi- 
tion. At one time in the north, again in the 
west or in the south, there is sure to be some 
sort of an uprising. Of late, however, there 
has developed in the two southern provinces 
of Kwangtung and Kwangsi a rebellion that 
promises to be very serious, perhaps even a 
renewal of the famous Taiping rebellion of 
half a century ago. The rebels have been 
gathering strength, and advancing toward the 
city of Wuchau, on the West River. They 
have captured nine towns, and have defeated 
the imperial troops west of that city. Ac- 
cording to the latest reports the losses of the 
imperial force are more than 1,500 killed, 
and numbers of bodies have been recovered 
from the river and buried at Wuchau It is 
reported that the Chinese doctor, Sun Yat 
Son, who was inveigled into the Chinese Em- 
bassy in London a couple of years ago, and 
imprisoned there until he secured the protec- 
tion of the English officials, is among the 
leaders of the rebellion, and that it is being 
managed by the same formidable triad of se- 
cret societies which started the Taiping re- 
bellion. So far it has developed more 
strength than that did ina similar period, 
and there is very general alarm all along the 
West River, and even at Canton. Word has 
begn sent to the British Government, and the 
Foreign Office announces that adequate and 
energetic steps will be taken immediately to 
safeguard British interests. One serious 
phase of the matter is that Wuchau has re- 
cently been made a free port, and is especially 
connected with the British extension of trade. 


Rebellion in China. 





A SONG OF THE NEW. 


BY MAURICE THOMPSON. 


THERE’S a new swell on the sea, 


and a new light in the sky; 


The weather freshens and sings; 


A spirit of power hovers on high, 


And a waft comes down from its wings. 


The old time is no more; its dust is blown away; 


Its broken ships went down 
In a tidal wave at Manila Bay 
And Santiago town. 


Oh the ships have shaken the world, and the flag is soaring high 


Over isles made suddenly dear 


By our dead who died so valiantly, 


And our heroes who hold and cheer. 


Now the old may dote on the past, and the weak may pule and cry, 


And shrink from the change that comes; 


But the young and the strong, with their hearts beating high, 


Have the pulse of the trumpets and drums. 


Their guns have spoken the word, and their trumpets have borne it far 


In triumph from shore to shore; 


Our flag on the isles where cur heroes are 


Shall be held there for evermore. 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 





KING ALFRED 


OF ENGLAND. 


BY THE RT. HON. JAMES BRYCE, M.P., D.C.L. 


IN one of the oldest and most famous of 
the Icelandic historical tales, the saga of 
Egil, son of Skallagrim, a sketch of the 
Saxon kings of England begins with the 
words ‘‘ Ailfred the Mighty reigned over 
England.’’ To the Teutons of Iceland and 
Norway, as to the Teutons of England, King 
Alfred was and is the first real living human 
figure in English history. The chiefs and 
conquerors and lawgivers of early days, like 
Cerdic and Aella, A2thelbert and Ine and 
Eghbert, are shadowy, half mythic beings. 


Alfred is the first whom we remember as 
typifying what was best in the England of 
those days, the first whose personality we 
realize, the first whom we can admire asa 
hero and love as we would loveafriend. He 
is indeed a pattern of the virtues which we 
rejoice to associate with the noblest among 
our Teuton forefathers. He was valiant‘in 
war and just in government; but he was also 
gentle and lenient, the true father of his 
people. Not a single act of severity, even 
against his enemies, is recorded of him, save 
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that he once hanged some Danish pirates, 
who certainly well deserved their fate. It 
was part ofhis good fortune as well as of his 
wisdom that all his wars were waged 
against foreign invaders, some against the 
other Saxon tribes or principalities which 
had come to own the supremacy of Wessex. 
That his name like those of Alexander the 
Great and of Charlemagne, has been sur- 
rounded by legends and romantic tales, is, as 
in the case of those famous men, the highest 
tribute to the profound impression which his 
personal gifts and his all-pervading energy 
made upon his contemporaries. The man 
round whom myths gather must bea great 
man, even tho many of the myths can be 
shown to be baseless, or to be, like the king’s 
visit, disguised as a harper, to the Danish 
camp, tales told of other successful warriors 
also, and perhaps true of none. Alfred did 
not found the University of Oxford, nor even 
University College, Oxford, which claims him 
as its founder; for there is no evidence of a 
university on the banks of the Isis before 
the reign of Stephen. He did not (as later 


generations believed) introduce trial by jury, 


which did not come into anything like its 
present form before the thirteenth century. 
He did not, as some enthusiasts have de- 
clared, create the navy of England, which 
can hardly be dated further back than Oliver 
Cromwell; but he was the founder of some- 
thing greater than the University of Oxford, 
or trial by jury, or the English Navy. . He 


was the first king who set himself to promote , 


and nourish and develop learning and cul- 
ture in a people still rude and fierce. He 
did it in the midst of war, a war that threat- 
ened the very existence of his nation. He 
did it at a moment of the deepest depression, 
when the seats of monastic Christianity 
among the West Saxons seemed like to per- 
. ish,as the famous shrines of Northumbria had 
perished already. Hedid it in the faith that 
in learning and culture lay for England the 
promise of the future, that the true and abid- 
ing source of national strength was to be 
found in an educated and civilized people. 
So from his efforts it came that when knowl- 
edge and learning were blotted out from the 
rest of England, and the storm of Norse in- 
vasion that swept over the sacred isle of 
Aidan and Cuthbert had quenched the light 
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that had from these diffused its rays over all 
Western Europe, Alfred rélit the flame which 
was never thereafter extinguished. For in 
him there was that union, with force and 
courage, of wisdom, piety and the love of 
letters which marked all the greatest men of 
the Dark and Middle Ages. Charlemagne 
had a wider field on which to display the 
the same qualities; but not even Charlemagne 
displayed them ina more perfect form, nor 
does the luster of Charlemagne’s own char- 
acter shine with so clear a light as that of 
our Alfred, who waged no wars of aggres- 
sion and was to his people a model of pure 
and simple as well as noble living. 

Such a heroic figure deserves to be com- 
memorated to-day, and commemorated not 
here only in the city he cared foror in Win- 
chester his own West Saxon capital, but by 
all the scattered branches of the race which 
the West Saxon king reared. 

We in England have become too prone to 
neglect the earlier and dwell only on the 
later parts of our history, and particularly on 
the naval and military exploits of the last 
three centuries. The ordinary Englishman, 
whether he be an artisan of the towns ora 
peasant of the country, knows little and cares 
less about those who have gone before him. 
Compare him with the peasant of Norway or 
of Switzerland, to whom the national heroes 
of the Middle Ages are familiar and beloved 
figures; compare him even with the laboring 
man in Scotland, who loves to talk of Wal- 
lace and Bruce, of George Wishart and John 
Knox, and the contrast is extraordinary. 
Thus the erection of visible memorials, set in 
the sight of all men, is for us in England 
specially necessary; for they may serve to 
appeal to the masses of our people, to stimu- 
late their curiosity and touch their imagina- 
tion, to bid them remember and rejoice in 
the splendid figures who have adorned our 
distant past, and made England what she is. 

We have of late years had enough, and 
sometimes more than enough of the patriot- 
ism which exults in the display of material 
power and in every extension, be it prudent 
or imprudent, of British dominion over the 
world. We need also that kind of patriotism 
which dwells on the achievements that built 
up the English realm within, and gave it do- 
mestic unity and strength, the achievements 
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which have blent Briton, Saxon, Dane and 
Norman into one homogeneous people, which 
have created the heroic temper that has so 
often shone forth in moments of peril. We 
need to commemorate the spirit which, in 
giving bright examples of public virtue, has 
formed high ideals for the race, has sought 
to make the character of the nation worthy 
of its power, and to rear up in a well-ordered 
State a happy, a free and enlightened people. 
This is that spirit of the worthies of the past 
which can most help us in the present and 
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guide us through the future. As the great 
poet and true patriot, whom we lost six years 
ago, has said: 
‘** Love thou thy land with love far brought 
From out the storied Past, and used 
Within the Present, but transfused 
Through future time by power of thought.”’ 


And of that spirit there has been in all our 
history no such perfect embodiment as Alfred 
the Great, King of the West Saxons, whom 
we ask you to help us to commemorate. 


Loxron, ENGLAND. 





IN CUBAN WATERS. 


BY THEODORE ROBERTS, 


BEFORE landing at Juragua a couple of 
cruisers bombarded the harmless-looking 
hills and woods. One or two Cuban cottages 
were knocked to pieces, and the rocks were 
chipped off here and there. Upon landing, 
we found our camping-place'on an unshel- 
tered bluff overlooking the sea, and the 
railway dock on to which the iron ore has so 
lately been run to be loaded on board the 
vessels awaiting it. 

Behind us were the uninviting Cuban hills. 
They were green enough, but rugged, and 
all of one color. To our right lay a valley 
with a swamp and a few clumps of cocoanut- 
palms, and to our left a number of outbuild- 
ings, and beyond, a row of small frame cot- 
tages. These cottages were soon occupied 
by different messes and newspapers. No. 5 
became the post-office. Several still re- 
mained in the hands of Cuban families, and 
one was honored by being chosen as Cuban 
headquarters. That first morning three hun- 
dred of Garcia’s troops marched through the 
little village to meet the rest of their com- 
mand. These were the first rea/ Cuban sol- 
diers I had seen, Many of them. from their 
size and faces, could not have been more than 
fourteen years of age. Others were well- 
grown men, and all were hardened to long 
marches on small rations. A few wore coats 
and trousers and boots, but most were not so 
well off, and shuffled along in sandals. Many 
had to becontent with nothing to cover their 
feet at all. They carried their kits in potato 
sacks, and for canteens they used a round 
gourd. When these men had all marched 
past, single file, we were left with a strange 
impression of the Cuban Army in our hearts: 


I forgot to say that every man carried a rifle 
or carbine, besides his machete. 

All day we heard fresh war news—tales of 
hard fighting at the front; but it was not till 
several days later that any real engagements 
took place. Then the sad word that Mr. 
Marshall, the well-known correspondent, had 
been shot in the spineand mortally wounded, 
reached us, 

We moved camp toa grove about a mile to 
our right—a charming spot if it had not been 
for the dead horses all along the shore at this 
point. Some of the men began to think that 
any place would be better to camp in than 
Cuba. I had scarcely eaten anything for 
more than ten days, and the walk to the new 
camp, partly along the stony shore and 
partly through the woods, nearly exhausted 
me. 

One member of each little mess is sup- 
posed to look after the business of buying 
the ‘‘grub’’ from the army. After a few 
days on shore some of the men were living 
on beans and water. We were more lucky, 
however, with canned meats, hardtack and 
coffee. One day we were served with fresh 
tomatoes, and that day! broke my fast. My 
continued desire was for canned peaches, 
big yellow, half globes swimming in juice. I 
used to dream of them at night and muse on 
them in theday. What would have happened 
if I had discovered acan of them somewhere, 
is more than I can say. Perhaps I would not 
be feeling as well as I am now, for it is un- 
likely that anything would have been left in 
the bottom of the tin 

This reminds me of a sad thing that occurred 
to a young Cuban lieutenant. For weeks he 
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had been fighting in the hills and, being un- 
able to obtain what we consider food, had lived 
very well by eating a certain tender grass and 
now and then some fruit. When the Ameri- 
can troopers landed in Juragua he came down 
to get something more substantial to eat. His 
father’s cottage was next to the one I hap- 
pened to be staying in that day. He soon 
procured about half a dozen tins of roast- 
beef, and going off by himself he eat nearly 
all of it. All next day were heard groans 
and cries next door, and on the following day 
the poor fellow died, and all his friends came 
and for hours yelled over his body like wild 
beasts. Next day he was carried away ina 
rough deal coffin. 

. Health unimproved and funds too low to 
carry one through the campaign, the boys 
advised me to get aboard the first ship for 
Tampa. I did so, and am still here. But 
enough news reaches us every day to let us 
judge of how things are going on shore and 
and at Santiago. That was a bloodless naval 
victory—but then all our naval victories in 
this war have been harmless tothe Americans. 
The shore fighting has been grimmer stuff. 
Spaniards have fallen and Yankees have fallen. 
Teddie’s Terrors have shown their bravery, 
also their recklessness in not lying down 
under fire. It is not fair to one’s country to 
stand up inthe face of a stinging fire and 
yell, ‘««—— ——” with Spain, and then 
catch a Spanish bullet in the ribs. Older 
soldiers lie low when the order is given, and 
stay there till they are wanted on their feet. 
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How the men fight in this country on the 
food they eat is more than I cansee. It 
would give me all I could do simply to live on 
it. First of all, they have beans and coffee, 
both very good; then they have pork. 
Imagine Northern men eating any kind of 
pork in a country like this! But this is not 
ordinary pork, lean and fat in their proper 
places. No, it is all fat; nothing but slices of 
white hog-fat, fried, and served with the 
beans to men melting in the heat. But the 
men are hungry, and bolt it down as fast as 
possible, taking the taste from their mouths . 
with coffee. Such fare can be wholesome in 
the snow-weighted lumber woods of the 
North, but to eat the same things in Cuba, 
in July, as they do in Maine in December, 
strikes me as madness. But enough of lec- 
turing on what! perhaps know nothing about! 

Morning after morning I wake to find that 
we are still swinging idly at anchor off the 
Cuban shore. The other three or four ships 
that would return swing in their old places, © 
The battle-ships and yunboats that have 
come in here because of the fine anchorage 
are interesting no longer. The two four- 
masted schooners continue unloading their 
coal into the depths of the suffering steamers 
that have run short. At night a yellow 
moon comes up and lights everything. 

There is nothing to do on board but regret 
the lost campaign, and dream of a Northern 
land and a Northern hearth, where all goes 
merrily as holiday time. 


*“* Tue Gussiz,’’ Juty 6TH, 1898. 





COMMODORE WINFIELD SCOTT SCHLEY. 


BY WM. ELLIOT GRIFFIS, D.D. 


I GLADLY confess to a public habit of pray- 
er for ‘‘our soldiers on the plains and our 
sailors on the seas” Occasionally a sermon 
warms and informs our people concerning 
the ‘‘regulars’’ of the army and navy. I 
never could understand why a _ regular 
officer or private was, or need be, any the less 
atrue patriot than a volunteer, or why he 
should need one whit less the prayers and 
sympathies of Christian people. For sailors 
I feel an inherited sympathy from a long line 
of seamen ancestry, sprung from that West 


England stock, from which have come our 
conquerors of the sea—from Drake to 
Dewey. 

During four years in Japan, I saw most of 
the wooden ships famous in the Civil War, 
besides meeting the gray-haired veterans and 
the young officers trained by Farragut, Du- 
pont, Porter and Rodgers. In the seas sur- 
rounding the Mikado’s domain a brilliant 
chapter of American naval history has been 
written. It is pleasant to-day to see how 
grandly certain of our officers have fulfilled 
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the promise of twenty-five years ago. I speak 
of one of my naval acquaintances on the 
Asiatic Station. 

In 1871, besides ‘‘the beautiful frigate,’ 
‘‘Colorado” and the corvets ‘‘ Alaska’’ and 
‘‘Benicia,’’ there were the two gunboats, the 
‘«Palos” and the ‘‘ Monocacy ”—now the lone 


survivor of our. wooden fleet in the far East,~ 


and unable to take part in the Manila tri- 
umph. Lieutenant-Commander Schley was 
one of the most popular and efficient officers. 
On the ‘‘ Benicia” he seemed to understand 
to perfection the powers, limitations and 
idiosyncracies of the American sailor. Se- 
vere in discipline, standing no shirking, he 
yet knew the power of a joke to lighten toil 
and make men forget homesickness and 
trouble. Schley came of that old ‘‘ Penn- 
sylvania German’’ stock which has branched 
out into Maryland and Virginia, producing 
some of the ablest Americans in all depart- 
ments of human achievement. One of that 
stock to-day, inheriting the skill of genera- 
tions, expert with the rifle on chamois and 
deer, and with war memories of ‘‘ Bucktail ’’ 
regiments, is rated chief gunner of the cruis- 
er ‘‘Columbia,’’ tho but eighteen years 
old. 

Schley, born in Barbara Frietchie’s County, 
through which flows the Monocacy, joined 
the navy as midshipman in 1856. Uader 
Farragut he fought in the naval battles of 
1863, which led up to. the capture of Port 
Hudson. One of his shipmates, a brother of 
mine, tells of his dash, courage and coolness 
under fire. Indeed, on one occasion, Schley 
developed a most convenient deafness to 
messages and color-blindness to signals, un- 
til he had hammered a Confederate battery 
to pieces. Farragut’s reprimand, however, 
was like that given by Tatnall to American 
sailors for serving the gun of the British 
‘‘Plover”’ against the Chinese forts. It was 
a burr outwardly, but in true inwardness it 
was ‘‘nuts,” ; 

When Korea’s royal line became desinent, 
and that human tiger, the Tai-Wen-Kun, 
ruled the Hermit nation, our Govern- 
ment sent a fleet, offering both the olive- 
branch and the arrows in the eagle’s claws, 
and bidding the recluses take either. Hissed 


on to their treachery by the old Regent in 
Seoul, the Koreans fired, not one shot, but 
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with hundreds of jingals and cannon on our 
survey-boats in the Han River. 

This was too much for ‘‘fighting John 
Rodgers,’’ and, following as it did the mur-— 
der, in 1866, of the crew of the Americaa 
schooner, ‘‘General Sherman,” was too much 
for Minister Low. Waiting ten days for an 
apology or explanation, and none coming, 
Lieut.-Commander W. S. Schley was put in 
command of the land expedition of chastise- 
ment, consisting of 650 men and seven 
howitzers, 

The ‘*Colorado,”’ ‘‘ Benicia” and * Alas- 
ka’’ (on which John Crittenden Watson, now 
Commodore, was an officer) could not get up 
the shallow Han River; but the ‘‘ Palos” and 
the ‘‘ Monocacy” (a double-ender) were sent 
to shell the five forts. These were immensely 
gay with banners, that seemed to be embroid- 
ered or painted with all the zoology of the 
Apocalypse. Under the winged serpents and 
the leopards with pinions, glared the white- 
coated tiger-hunters from the north, who, in 
1866, had driven off Admiral Roze and his 
Frénch marines. 

British officers on their iron-clads had 
freely sneered and jested at the ‘‘ antiquated: 
tubs” of our navy; but as of yore and now, 
the men behind the guns were more than 
ships or arms. 

Five stone-walled forts, the chief one in size 
and the strongest perched like a falcon ona 
pinnacle, were to be taken; but the ‘‘ Monoc- 
acy’s” 11-inch shells, the valor of our 
marines and the splendid marksmanship of 
our Dahlgren batteries on land, gave Schley 
and the sailors little to do the first day. 

Then night, camp, a morning march in 
the intense moist heat of Sunday, June 11th, 
1871. At noon, a little band of 350 Ameri- 
cans confronted the eyrie-fort, whose para- 
pets were spitting fire at them across a ra- 
vine eighty feet deep. All around were 
masses of infuriated Koreans ready to rush 
to overwhelm our men. Could our Dahl- 
grens and outposts keep the enemy back? 
Even if they could where were the goats to 
climb or the birds to fly? Could ordinary 
men rush down the slope and up the crags 
when already fainting in the heat? 

Nevertheless, Schley posted his little forces 
wisely and then gave the signal. Down into 
the gorge and then up the dizzy hights our 
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marines and sailors rushed, leaped, climbed, 
holding their fire till within the breach made 
by the ‘‘ Monocacy’s’’ shells. Then match- 
locks were dropped,and the men who had 
looked into the tiger’s snapping eyes seized 
the spear. Even with stones they taced 
Plymouth and Springfield rifles. One stalwart 
hunter speared to death Lieutenant McKee, 
and then rushed at Schley. The lunge was 
made, but the steel passed between arm and 
body and saved theheroforCervera. Schley 
landed his forces safely on the decks again, 
after five forts had been destroyed as fully as 
she!l, sword, shovel, fire and sledge could do 
the work. At the next opportunity, under 
Shufeldt, the Koreans made a treaty of 
peace. Fora second time the United States 
led a hermit nation into the world’s brother- 
hood. 

Ten years afterward I inquired of a naval 
officer concerning the hero of the Han forts. 
The gratifying answer was made: ‘‘No matter 
where or how situated, Schley will have an 
hour daily for special studies belonging to 
his profession.’’ He was steadily becom- 
ing one of the foremost naval men of his 
- age. 

It was a blood-warming sight and one to 
make the eyes moist when, in 1884, the sail- 
ors on the ‘‘Thetis’’ and ‘‘Bear,’’ as the 
ships moved out of the Brooklyn Navy-Yard, 
flung their caps in the water. What did 
it mean? Schley was ‘‘seeking to save’’ 
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Greely and his men. Our tars, confident in 
their commander, believed they would reach 
home successfully, and get their caps again. 
They did. Not a second was to be or was 
lost. Schley knew it, and he knew his ships. 
He rammed the ice till their masts bent like 
reeds inagale. Forty-eight hours more and 
all would have been dead. On June 22d, 
1884. as the home church bells were ringing 
for prayer, the rescue was made; Greely ard 
his six men were saved. Now, general and 
commodore are comrades in a war that means 
the advance of civilization. 

After such heroism, who could not preach 
with a thrill upon the text : 

‘‘For thus saith the Lord that created the 
heavens; God himself that formed the earth 
and made it; he hath established it, he 
created it not in vain, he formed it to be in- 
habited: I am the Lord, and there is none 
else.” 

Of Schley’s coolness and nerve at Valpa- 
raiso, in 1891, the American public knows. 
There was no war, and there was no dishonor, 
I met Schley again when we welcomed Peary 
in Boston, in 1892. 

Of the Sunday off Santiago, we all know. 
It was a victery of science, valor, moral 
stamina. 

Confederate, Korean, Spaniard, could not 
surrender toa more gallant victor. All honor 
to Schley, a typical American naval officer! 

Irnaca, N. Y. 





FRANCE AND THE UNITED STATES. 


BY THEODORE STANTON, 


THO public opinion in France is now grow- 
ing more and more favorable toward our 
country, it cannot. be denied that at the out- 
break of the war there was extraordinary 
unanimity among the French in support of 


Spain. In some instances this unfriendli- 
ness for us was most surprising. Let me 
give anexample of this, here first made public. 

A learned member of the Institute, who 
has writcen with authority on American his- 
tory, and who has many friends among schol- 
ars in the United States, was invited to be 
present at the recent Franco-American ban- 
quet held at Paris. His reply was as follows: 


‘*Tam very much touched by your invita- 
tion, but feel bound to inform you that in the 
present circumstances it is quite impossible for 
me to accept. I have, in fact, put my name 
down on the subscription-book opened at the 
Spanish Embassy. In the United States of 
Cleveland I recognized those whom my French 
heroes, Lafayette and Vergennes, so much 
aided inthe struggle to become a nation; but 
the United States of McKinley appears to me 
in a very different light, and causes me to draw 
back.”’ 

Several other letters written by prominent 
Frenchmen were also received on this occa- 
sion, and as they are friendly to the United 
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States and have never been published, it may 
be well to give some of them. 

Dr. Georges Hervé, President of the Paris 
Anthropological Society and Professor of the 
Anthropological School, sent this message: 


‘‘ If it had been within my power I should 
have been happy to be with your com- 
patriots and to drink with them and with the 
many friends they have here in France, 
to the prosperity of your great Republic; to 
raise my glass in honor of those young and 
powerful institutions, the American universi- 
ties, brilliant pioneers of progress, that have 
already done so much and will do still more in 
the future for the cause of universal knowl- 
edge; and finally to transmit to my fellow- 
laborers, the ethnologists and anthropologists 
of the United States, with whom we in France 
keep up the most profitable relations, my most 
cordial greetings.” 

Senator Clamageran, who was formerly 
Minister of Finance, and who was born an 
American citizen, wrote from his country 
home near Paris, where he is kept bya slight 
indisposition: 

‘*I regret very much not being able to be 
with you, for I am heartily on your side. The 
United States represents the cause of democ- 
racy and liberty. The success of Spain desired 
by the Anti-Semitics and the other: friends of 
priestcraft would be the triumph of the worst 
enemies of civilization in France, and perhaps 
in Europe.”’ 


The Marquis de Lasteyrie, head of the La- 
fayette family, who was to have responded to 
the toast, ‘‘ Washington and Lafayette,’’ was 
suddenly called to Italy on business, and 
wrote: 


‘‘It is with the very greatest regret that I 
am compelled to decline your kind and flatter- 
ing invitation. I need not say how annoyed I 
am at this unfortunate contretemps, nor how 
deeply I should have felt the honor of respond- 
ing to the toast, however unworthily I might 
have acquitted myself of that duty.’’ 

In even more friendly spirit is couched 
this letter from another member of the La- 
fayette family, Count Robert de Lastevrie, 
the learned member of the Institute and ex- 
Deputy, whose mother was, I believe, an 
American: 


‘*Besides the old friendship which has uni- 
ted the two nations for more than a century, I 
have too many private ties and happy family 
recollections which draw me toward your great 


country not to feel for the United States the 
profoundest sympathy.”’ 

Two or three of the American letters read 
at this same gathering deserve to see print, 
eSpecially these words from Colonel John 
Hay: 

‘* I detest war, and had hoped I might never 
see another; but this was as necessary as it 
was righteous. I have not for two years seen 
any other issue.”’ 

Mr. Andrew Carnegie wrote from Lon- 
don: 

‘“‘ The friendship of the two sister Republics 
is built upon a foundation too solid to be dis- 


.turbed by the temporary winds of conflict be- 


tween poor unfortunate Spain and ourselves. 
I think it is only natural that France should 
sympathize with her neighbor, and, indeed, no 
one can fail to be sorry fora brave but mis- 
taken people, impelled to sacrifice so deeply for 
what they conceive to be the cause of national 
honor. The rupture, which it is hardly worth 
while to dignify by the name of war, must soon 
cease, as far as the United States is concern- 
ed, and I am sure that no sense of bitterness 
will be felt upon the part of the great Republic 
toward her prostrate opponent. It would, in- 
deed, be lamentable if anything should occur 
in the meantime even to ruffle the enduring 
friendship which has existed between the two 
Republics from the birth of our newer land. 
So far as I see, our people have nothing to 
complain of upto the present in the attitude 
and action of the Government of France, and 
I do not believe they ever will have.” 

It will be remembered that the Hon. Charle- 
magne Tower, United States Minister to Aus- 
tria, is one of the leading authorities in Amer- 
ica on our war for independence, his work 
entitled ‘‘The Marquis de Lafayette in the 
American Revolution” having been most 
flatteringly received by competent critics. 
He sent this notable letter from Vienna: 


‘‘ Americans will never forget the generous 
spirit with which that young French officer, 
Lafayette, sacrificed his interests in France.and 
crossed the Atlantic on.our behalf, or the gal- 
lantry with which he fought in our cause, 
which he recognized as the cause of freedom 
and justice and the extension of human happi- 
ness. He earned for himself the glorious title 
of one of the founders of the Republic, and 
must always be reverently mentioned among 
the great soldiers and statesmen of the Revo- 
lution who made it possible for us: to become 
what we are to-day. 
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‘‘If I were permitted to be «vith you and to 
offer to you this sentiment in the home of La- 
fayette, enjoying the hospitality of his native 
soil, I should not fail to recall with pride the 
fact that it is not only Lafayette, however, to 
whom we owe a debt of gratitude, but France 
herself as well. The Alliance of 1778 with 
France was the first official act by which the 
United States of America was openly recog- 
nized as a nation. That was the helping hand 
held out to us from the great French people in 
our infancy, when we were beginning to take 
the first step forward. French soldiers and 
sailors fought in America under the command 
of General Washington; and in the list of 
those who marched with the American flag we 


find the names of Rochambeau, de Grasse, de — 


Noailles, de Ségur, Lauzun, Chastellux, d’Es- 
taing, de Barras, de Ternay, and many more 
who represent the most distinguished families 
of the Kingdom. 

‘*Itis a source of the greatest gratification 
to be able to point to the cordial relations thus 
early established between the United States 
and France, which still exist upon a basis of 
mutual friendship and respect, and which all 
our people regard as firmly rooted and endur- 
ing for all time to come. 

‘* The people of the United States of America 
are still pursuing, at the end of the nineteenth 
century, the course which they laid out for 
themselves at the end of the eighteenth, in 


which they have produced such magnificent 
results. 


‘* To-day, as a hundred years ago, they stand 
as champions of human rights, defenders of 
the weak and the oppressed. It would be im- 
possible to estimate the enormous benefit 
which has accrued to the human race during 
the last century, in the mitigation of political 
burdens, the enlightenment of legislation, the 
dissemination of justice, the development of 
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self-respect, directly traceable to the influence 
of American institutions and American thought. 
This influence has penetrated more or less 
directly, and more or less distinctly, into all 
the civilized nations of the earth. Wherever 
it comes it makes for progress, for liberalideas, 
for the opportunity of each man to use to the 
best advantage all the talents with which he 
has been endowed. What higher mission 
could be conceived for any people than that of 
a leader of modern public thought? This is 
what America has been, and now is; and for 
this we have every right to be proud of our 
country. 

‘* Americans the world over, you in Paris 
and we in Vienna, are looking toward 
her to-day with affectionate earnestness and 
with confidence in the future. She has asked 
for the aid of her sons, and thousands have 
sprung forward at her call; hundreds of thou- 
sands more are standing ready, seeking but 
the opportunity to prove their devotion. 

**T cannot allow this occasion to pass with- 
out saying to you what is in my heart—God 
bless the army and navy of the United States; 
God bless the President of the United States, 
whose unimpeachable integrity, whose manly 
courage, wisdom and determination, have not 
only won the entire confidence of his fellow- 
citizens, but have perceptibly strengthened 
the American character in the esteem of all 
the world.” 


The foregoing letters show not only that 
we have prominent friends among the d7te 
of the French nation, but that distinguished 
American citizens, who find themselves in 
Europe in an official or private capacity, are 
doing what they can to influence the public 
opinion of the Old World in favor of the 


brave work now going on in the New World. 
Paris, FRANCE. . 





CHANGES IN THE SPIRIT AND FORM OF PRAYER. 


BY JOHN BASCOM, LL.D. 


THERE is no more certain characteristic 
of the spiritual, the religious temper than 
prayer. There is scarcely any action and 
reaction between the spirit and its invisible 
Surroundings which does not express itself 
in prayer. Any buoyant hope, any unusual 
fear, any profound struggle, any vision of 
faith, any revelation of power—all affect the 
soul’s relations to God, and color the prayer 
in which those relations gain expression. 


The religious experience, the religious con- 
sciousness, is pre-eminently this mutation of 
the thoughts and feelings in their hold on 
God; and this hold on God is the silent and 
the vocal forms of prayer. Anything which 
reduces the fervor and fitness of prayer de- 
spiritualizes the life; any conception which 
increases them, wings the spirit afresh. 

The development of knowledge necessa- 
rily changes our conception of the divine 
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methods, and modifies prayer in the spirit it 
expresses and in the form of its petitions. As 
long as the world is felt to be a third thing, 
more or less alien to God and hostile to man; 
as long as the trinity of evil, the world, the 
flesh and the Devil, holds full sway in the 
mind, prayer is largely pervaded by fear and 
is protective in its petitions. The interven- 
tion of God is sought for, and his presence is 
found in some unusual manifestation. Spe- 
cial providences are the spiritual food of the 
religious spirit, and it is by them that the 
mind casts itself on God. 

This temper springs from a somewhat un- 
wise sense of the division between physical 
and spiritul incentives—a division which 
none the Jess stands for a very real and very 
protracted conflict in our 4ives—and gives 
rise to a form of prayer suited to it. We 
cannot alter the prayer as long as the con- 
victions remain which occasion it. The free, 
colloquial speech of the spirit with God is all 
that prayer is, in any, its highest forms. 

When our conception of the world changes, 
when we look upon it as the immediate and 


constant activity of God; when we feel that . 


the world wraps us, as a child in the arms of 
its mother, in the presence and providence 
of God, our sense of want and our expres- 
sions of feeling take on a new form. The near- 
ness and safety of these general providences 
satisfy us, and we are no longer in search 
of special corrections and _ interventions, 
Love begins to cast out fear, and our experi- 
ence is one of profound trust and sweet rest- 
fulness. One may liken this transformation 
to that which may take place in a child as it 
comes to understand more perfectly the kind- 
ness and forecast of the parent. Till these 
are felt, request becomes the direct and sole 
method of appeal. The parent must be 
moved in each case to do the desired thing. 
The desire of the child becomes the law of 
relation between the two. When, however, 
the child is led to understand the variety of 
interests that press upon the mind of the 
parent, the stretch of his forecast, and his 
many wise principles of action, its own per- 
sonal wishes fall somewhat into the back- 
ground, and it no longer feels that their 
gratification determines the terms of inter- 
course between them. Therelation has much 
broader and firmer foundations. 
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As the constructive thought of God is 
more and more revealed to us in the world, 
as the scope and corrective force of the 
movements by which the world is carried 
forward are seen by us, we desire to be simply 
faithful, loving and obedient in the place 
assigned us; and this temper gives a warm 
glow of trust and love to all our petitions, 
They voice our repose on the presence and 
power of God, and our desire to be ever re- 
sponsive to his goodness. 

Here it seems to mea new danger enters 
to many minds. They gain a conception of 
natural laws which robs them of the force of 
general providences, These laws become to 
the mind mechanical and inevitable, and are 
permeated by no personal presence, They 
thuscease to carry with them the divine pres- 
ence and to have spiritual power. The mind 
is dealing with things and net with parental 
impulses. In the case of the child referred 
to, if it comes to look upon the watchfulness 
of the parent as a matter of course, a matter 
of social convention, this care ceases to be 
the strong bond of love between them. 

The real gain of our knowledge has been 
the disclosure of the fact, that thingsare not 
so much things, as diagrams, thought crea- 
tions, something momentary penetrated by 
the divine mind. If now we displace this 
lesson by the feeling that the mechanism of 
the world is mere mechanism, we virtually 
lose our advance and retreat on the previous 
notion of the world as some third thing, 
between us and God. Wenow sufferthe ad- 
ditional loss that we come to look upon it as 
something incapable of modification, rather 
than momentarily calling for it. Our spiritual 
life is thus chilled within us because we have 
no proper medium forit. We are not resting 
on the bosom of God, but on the bosom of 
nature, the bosom of the ocean whose cease- 
less tossings have in them no touch of 
love, and may as easily be cruel as merci- 
ful. 

The great difference between the spiritual 
and unspiritual, the religious and irreligious, 
rendering of the world, lies just here, Inthe 
one conception things are permeated with 
thoughts, affections, and never shake them 
off. God is the center of the world as much 
as is the life of man the center of his bodily 
activity. We are dealing with a person and 
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with divine providences, no matter with what 
our hands are occupied. 

It is its relation to this conception which 
makes the discussion of the miracle so pro- 
found in its bearings. Are the wisdom and 
the love that lie nestled in the world torpid 
or active; already measured and expended, or 
in the very process of adaptation and expend- 
itureP? -Do we, in our daily lives, reach God 
as a mere shadow, a source of something 
long since done, determinate with the de- 
termination of past eons, or as a living pres- 
ence that pulses in all about us? 

Prayer cannot preserve its vitality in a 
world exhausted of the divine gifts. It must 
live and move and have its being in God. To 
my mind, the personal interpretation of the 
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world is far more true than the mechanical 
interpretation of it. The order in the acts 
and gifts of God in no way detracts from 
their immediateness, in no way renders fur- 
ther adaptations impossible. The center is 
as alive as the circumference, and equally 
responsive. If the things with which we 
have to do give way before our purposes, if 
we stand on terms of interaction with them, 
as certainly does the deeper underlying 
thought of the world meet our thoughts, 
draw them forth, and make answer to them. 
Our prayers express more and more a yearn- 
ing to enter into the true life of the world, 
to be nourished by its discipline, to be led by 
it, and to lead it intothe Kingdom of Heaven. 
Wituiamstown, Mass, 





“JACKY” AS HE WAS AND IS. 


BY PARK BENJAMIN. 


TuHUus he is styled colloquially by the men 
who command him; in their more formal 
speech he becomes a ‘‘ blue-jacket.’’ In official 
language he is generically termed an ‘‘en- 
listed man,”’ or is specifically designated by 
his rating as a ‘‘landsman” or ‘‘seaman,” or 
‘*petty officer,” as the case may be. In 
Anglo-Saxon sea parlance, the world over, 
he isa hand ‘‘ before the mast.” 

Jacky at the present time is undergoing a 
‘«sea change,’’ and what he will become as a 
consequence of the evolution in means and 
methods of naval warfare now in progress, it 
is hardly possible to predict. He has long 
since lost all resemblance to the briny shiver- 
my-timbers mariner of Cooper and the sea- 
novels generally. True, when he comes 
ashore he still wears the  bell-bottomed 
trousers, and the loose shirt with the big 
turn-over collar, and the flat cap on the back 
of his head, and the loosely flowing neck- 
erchief; and perhaps he will have even a 
bit of a roll in his gait. But appearances are 
not always reliable, and despite his nautical 
semblance, you may discover that he belongs 
to the so-called ‘‘artificer branch,’’ and isa 
‘<coal-passer,” or a ‘‘fireman,” and knows 
as little about topgallants and stu’n’-sails as 
the veriest haymaker who never left the 
farm. And even if you do find him, say, an 
‘‘ordinary seaman,”’ still you cannot safely 
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picture him passing the weather earing or lay- 
ing aloft to furl the royals until you have 
looked up the description of the ship, the 
name of which in gilded letters adorns his 
cap-band. Should it “be ‘‘Lancaster,” or 
‘* Alliance,” or ‘‘ Essex,” or ‘‘ Enterprise,” 
you can give your imagination some play; 
but if it read ‘‘ Puritan,” or ‘‘Indiana,’’ or 
‘¢ Amphitrite,’’ or ‘‘ Texas,’’ you might just 
as well weave your sea romance about the 
gripman on a trolley-car; for sails and rigging 
are as much out of place on these grim steel 
monsters as their turrets and armor plating 
would be on the old ‘St. Louis’’ or ‘‘ Ver- 
mont,’’ or ‘* Constitution.’’ 

The fact is Jacky is losing his ‘‘ jackiness”’ 
—if one may coin a term which sums up all 
that is popularly nautical—and under the 
crowding pressure of the machine is devel- 
oping into something entirely new, and as 
different from the sailor of the past as the 
‘‘Towa’’ is unlike the ‘‘ Minnesota’’ or the 
‘« Franklin.”’ 

In the old days he was, first of all, a sea- 
man, and taught to fight wind and weather 
first and the enemy incidentally. To-day 
there is ten thousand horse-power under him 
which can take care of the vagaries of Nep- 
tune and Boreas far more efficiently than he 
ever could; and so he no longer sails ships, 
For years he struggled 
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gallantly enough against the inroads of the 
mechanic. A man-of-war should have.no ap- 
pliances which the boatswain, carpenter and 
sail-maker cannot repair, was his cardinal 
belief. Even after steam gained too firm a 
foothold in the navy ever to be again dis- 
lodged it was manya day before it held more 
than an auxiliary place. Once off soundings, 
down came the telescoping smoke-stack, then 
‘‘lay aft everybody and hoist the screw’’ out 
of water, then call, ‘«‘ All hands make sail”; 
and in a few minutes the ship goes heeling 
over under her great spread of canvas, and 
dashing along with no more help from boilers 
or engines than if Messrs. Watt and Fulton 
and the rest of them had never interfered to 
fill her hull with iron kettles and grimy coal 
and dirty ashes and bad-smelling oil. But 
the steam cylinders grew in numbers, and 
the graceful spars and swelling* sails disap- 
peared; and instead of the tramp of hundreds 
of feet heaving up the anchor or hoisting the 
topsails tothe lilt of fife or fiddle, there is 
the monotonous ‘‘chug-chug” of the omni- 
present steam-winch with which a grimy 
man handles loads that wouid defy the 
‘‘beef”’ of the strongest ship’s company that 
ever floated. 

So the ancient Jacky has nearly gone out 
of the navy—along with the smooth-bore 
guns and the running rigging. Not wholly 
gone, because we still retain some of the old 
ships, mainly for sentimental reasons, on the 
navy list; and a few of the new gunboats are 
provided with sails, because there are times 
when a man-of-war can cruise just as well 
under canvas as under steam, and so save 
money for her owners. Then, besides, we 
still cling to the old Jacky education. We 
teach knotting and splicing ropes, and loos- 
ing and reefing and furling sail, and getting 
up and down yards and fitting rigging, to the 
young enlisted apprentices, with the sam: 
gravity and insistence that we enforce this 
obsolescent knowledge upon their future 
commanders at Annapolis. We simply can- 
not get rid of the idea that the real difference 
between the sailorman and theland-lubber is, 
that the former has this information stored 
away somewhere in his noddle and the latter 
has not, regardless of the fact that it may be 
quite as useless for all practical patppnes to 
the one as to the other, 
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As the machines came in to supplant his 
muscles it became evident that new outlets 
for Jack’s energies were needed. Unlike his 
brother in the merchant service he had never 
been enlisted in numbers determined on the 
basis of sail power. A steam frigate carried 
ordinarily ten times as many hands as a mer- 
chantman of equal tonnage and spread of 
canvas, mainly because the war-vessel had to 
have enough men to handle her battery. 
Consequently, when steam supplanted sail on 
the private trader, Jacky gave chief and al- 
most exclusive peace to the engine-driver, 
but on the war-ship he remained at his guns. 
Even when the machines invaded these, and 
either replaced his brawn altogether or mul- 
tiplied its power, still he stayed on board, 
because unlike his merchant brother he is a 
military force, and there must be enough of 
him to man boat expeditions and furnish 
prize crews and constitute naval brigades 
when the ships send their crews ashore to 
fight alongside the ‘‘sojers.’’ 

The result is that Jacky’s development 
has taken place in a different direction. Like 
a plant cut off at the top, he has put forth a 
new shoot; and that particular shoot—or 
kind of shoot—is beginning to be much more 
important than the original stock. It sent 
eleven Spanish ships to the bottom of Manila 
harbor, and piled up six more on the Cuban 
beach. In brief, and without further yielding 
to punning temptations, Jacky, who used to be 
more sailor than gunner, is now more gunner 
than sailor. Just in proportion as he has 
ceased to be a part of the great engine on 
which he lives, so he has come more and 
more into the control of it. And as the 
cardinal purpose of a war-ship is to hit things 
with her projectiles, Jacky has become a spe- 
cialist in getting that work out of her. He 
does it in two places—at the guns and at the 
engines. Correctly pointed guns are of no 
use, unless the platform on which they rest 
is put in proper relation to the thing to be 
hit, and kept there; equally it is useless to 
get the ship into proper place unless the guns 
are correctly pointed. Men who can doeither 
of these things must have natural capacities 
and be susceptible to education, and only men 
of this sort are eligible for our navy. 

Accordingly the ‘‘ beach-comber,’’- or the 
«*rock-scorpion,’’ or any other variety of 
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that ruck of marine refuse which drifts 
around the great maritime ports, and ships 
in any craft where ‘‘grub’”’ is plenty and 
work light, no longer slings his hammock on 
Uncle Sam’s berth-deck, as he used to do to 
the shame of the service in years gone by. 
Nor can the tramp, nor the jail-bird, nor 
even the incorrigible black sheep of the fam- 
ily thus be provided for to the relief of con- 
stables and long-suffering relatives. No 
man or boy can now pass a United States 
naval recruiting officer unless he is clean, 
healthy, honest, young, strong and intelli- 
gent; nor can he afterward get that ad- 
vancement, which is certainly open to him 
without fear or favor, unless he continues to 
show aptitude and ability. 

The physical examination prior to enlist- 
ment is rigid. The United States wants no 
ready-made pensioners. It takes the recruit 
as nature made him and inspects him micro- 
scopically. It has especial objections to peo- 
ple with defective vision or who have con- 
fused notions as tothe difference between red 
and green—gun sights and the enemy have 
got to be perceived very clearly, and anerror 
as to the colors of signals and whether an 
approaching ship is showing her starboard 
or port side light may end in disaster. 

Foreigners are not barred out except in so 
far as they may fail to comply with the re- 
quirement that the recruit must speak and 
understand the English language. The ship- 
ping articles and laws relating to enlistments 
are read to him and explained, and compre- 
hension of them is pretty well assured by the 
intimation that anything fraudulent about 
the enlistment will certainly lead to a court- 
martial. As a matter of fact the navy is 
mainly composed of American-born citizens, 
and the proportion is steadily augmenting. 
The statements of certain European journals 
that it is a Babel of nationalities and of the 
London Luginzer in particular, that it has 
3,000 Swedes who cannot be relied upon to 
fight for the flag, are destitute of foundation. 

An adult enlisting for the first time, if he 
choose the seaman branch, is rated as a 
‘*landsman.” The precise duties of this 
position have been concisely defined as ‘‘ do- 
ing anything you are told to do, and that 
blanked quick.’’ If he prefer the artificer 
branch, he may be a ‘‘ coal-passer,” and start 
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his naval experience shoveling coal into and 
out of the bunkers. He may begin a medi- 
cal career asa ‘‘ bayman,” or hospital attend- 
ant, for which, before going to work, he will 
receive a special course of instruction. He 
will not be accepted as either landsman or 
coal-passer if he is over thirty years of age, 
nor as bayman if above thirty-five. As lands- 
man he will be paid monthly sixteen dollars; 
as bayman, eighteen dollars, and as coal- 
passer, twenty-two dollars. The enlistment 
period varies. If it be for duty in cruising 
vessels it is three years; in ships of the coast 
survey, not to succeed five years; and in re- 
ceiving or stationary ships, shore stations, 
etc., one year. 

To minors the navy offers an education, 
through its apprentice system. Boys be- 
tween the ages of fourteen and seventeen, who 
are required to be intelligent and to be able 
to read and write, are enlisted to remain in 
the service until their majority. They are 
sent to the training station at Newport, 
where they are regularly taught the essentials 
of an English education, the drills of the 
navy, and the rudiments of seamanship and 
gunnery. They make two cruises on training 
vessels, and then, if their aptitude is consid- 
ered satisfactory, they are transferred to reg- 
ular ships of the navy, with the rating of 
second-class apprentices. 

Ifa man has already had some nautical 
experience, or is skilled in a trade which is 
utilized in the navy, he may enlist under 
different conditions. If he has been to sea, 
not necessarily in the navy, for two years 
‘« before the mast,” he may be rated at once 
as an ‘‘ordinary seaman” with a monthly 
pay of nineteen dollars; or if his sea service 
has been twice as long, he may be rated as a 
‘¢seaman’’ at twenty-four dollars per month. 
In the trades and callings the navy employs 
shipwrights, blacksmiths, plumbers and fit- 
ters, sailmakers, machinists, boiler-makers, 
coppersmiths, firemen, apothecaries, paint- 
ers, stewards, cooks, mess attendants, band- 
masters, musicians and buglers. Of these 
the blacksmiths, plumbers, machinists, boil- 
er-makers, coppersmiths, apothecaries, paint- 
ers and bandmasters are all ‘‘ petty officers’’ 
and wear coats with brass buttons and caps 
with visors, and not the blue shirt. The 
status of a ‘* petty officer’’ is similar to that 
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of a non-commissioned officer in the army— 
altho there is-no such correspondence be- 
tween non-commissioned grades in the two 
services as there is between the commissioned 
grades. The highest paid specialists are 
chief machinist (petty officer), who receives 
seventy dollars per month, first-class fireman 
(not a petty officer) who gets thirty-five dol- 
lars per month, and steward to a commander 
or commander-in-chief, who is paid forty-five 
dollars per month. All trade workers, and 
machinists especially, are required to pass a 
strict examination in their several callings 
before acceptance. 

Enlistments are made sometimes at _re- 
cruiting offices or ‘‘naval rendezvous’’ 
which are established in various places 
throughout the country, sometimes directly 
in cruising ships, and sometimes at navy- 
yards or receiving-ships. The receiving-ship 
is simply temporary quarters for recruits 
awaiting assignment to regular cruisers, or 
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an abiding-place for men whose terms have 
expired and pending their re-enlistment. The 
vessel is frequently some old three-decker, 
like the ‘‘ Vermont’’ at the New York Navy- 
Yard, which has long since been obsolete, 
or evena famous. craft like Farragut’s last 
flag-ship, the ‘‘ Franklin,’’ which thirty years 
ago aroused the admiration of all Europe, 
but now, shorn of her glory of spars and rig- 
ging and looking more like a Noah’s ark than 
a ‘‘crack” frigate, reposes ‘peaceably in the 
mud at Norfolk. 

Here the recruit passes under all the re- 
strictions of discipline, and spends his time in 
drills and instruction until some cruising 
ship calls for men to fill vacancies, or a vessel 
is to be newly fitted out, and then he falls in 
with the rest of the draft to which he belongs 
and proceeds with his clothes-bag and ham- 
mock to wherever his future home may 
be. 


New York Cirty. 





ENGLAND.* 


BY HENRY NEWBOLT. 


PRAISE thou with praise unending 


The Master of the Wine; 
* To all their portions sending, 
Himself he mingled thine. 


The sea-born flush of morning, 


The sea-born hush of night, 


The East wind comfort scorning, 


And the North wind driving right; 


The world for gain and giving, 


The game for man and boy, 
The life that joys in living, 


The faith that lives in joy. 





Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


THE PORTRAIT OF ANGELIQUE. 


BY JESSIE ASHLEY. 


‘« But, my dear, we simply can’t afford it,”’ 
said Katharine Graham, in the tone of one 
who reluctantly but decidedly renounces a 
pet project. ‘‘The price is altogether too high.” 

Her husband, who had just come in from 
riding, and had found Katharine in confer- 
ence with Peter Sanday, stood with his back 
to the open fire, slowly jingling some coin 


in his breeches pocket; he was evidently 
making an effort to grasp the essentials of 
the situation in which, however, unlike his 
wife, he had no pet project involved. He look- 
ed intently at Sanday. ‘‘ What price do you 
ask for a portrait?’’ he inquired. 

‘«My price is three thousand dollars,’’ re- 
plied Sanday, who was quite unruffled; the 
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project under discussion was not a pet one of 
his, either. 

‘‘ Three thousand! repeated Graham, with 
a suggestion of jocularity in his voice. ‘‘Is 
that all ?” 

‘«Why Tom,” that is a ridiculous price,” 
interrupted his wife; ‘‘ we can’t afford to pay 
as much as that.’’ 

‘‘Has Mr. Sanday seen Angélique ?’’ then 
asked Graham. He was aman who seldom 
gave up what he had in miad to do or to 
have done; and he believed that every one is 
cajolable in one way or another, did one but 
have time to find out the weak point. 

‘*No,”’ said Sanday, rising, ‘‘I have not 
seen your daughter; but that is hardly neces- 
sary, since Mrs. Graham will not honor me 
with her patronage.’’ He spoke decisively, 
and his smile and the glance of his keen gray 
eyes annoyed Kate Graham. Shesharply rang 
a bell by her side. ‘‘ Ask Suzanne to bring 
Mile. Angélique to me,’’ she said to the re- 
sponding servant, without, however, turning 
her head toward him. 

The smile on Sanday’s face lingered; he 
felt the slight antagonism in Mrs. Graham’s 

manner, but he made no effect to dispel it; 
his own amused indifference was deepened 
thereby. He began to draw on the glove he 
had taken off and turned to glance at a 
clock behind him, when a slight, soft rustle 
of draperies caught his ear, and turning 
about he saw standing in the doorway a little 
girl, in a gold-colored dress that reached to 
the floor; she looked frightened, and her 
tiny, rose-tinted, long-fingered hands were 
clasped before her. She stood there gazing 
at Sanday with her wide, deep blue eyes, and 
he gazed back at her; then he held out his 
hand and smiled, and the child straightway 
crossed the room and stood beside him. 
And thus in a moment was Sanday’s weak 
point made clear to the observant Graham, 
who watched him curiously as the artist 
stooped and gravely shook hands with the 
little girl, saying, as he did so: 

‘*How do you do, Angélique ?”’ 

‘* Angie’s pretty well,’’ piped a little voice 
in reply. 

**Would you like meto paint your pic- 
ture?’’ continued Sanday. The baby nodded 
her head and then looked quickly across the 
room to her mother, and made a movement 
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hand. ‘‘How old are you, little one?’’ he asked. 

‘‘ Angie’s three.” 

‘«« Three yearsold !” repeated Sanday. ‘I 
have never painted a little girl three years 
old. Will you come to my studio? I have 
a pretty parrot and two big white cats there; 
will Angie come ?” 

Again the child nodded her head and a 
faint smile-fluttered upon her red little lips, 
and Sanday lifted the tiny creature in his 
arms and kissed her. When he put her down 
again his smile was so pleasant and winning 
that even Katharine was mollified. 

‘«That’s all right,’ he said, turning to 
Graham; ‘name your own price. I wouldn’t 
let any one else paint that baby’s portrait for 
all my winter’s work.’’ 

‘¢ But’’— began Kate, when her husband 
interrupted her. 

**Don’t be hard on Sanday,”’ he cried, 
laughing; ‘‘he is anxious to paint An- 
gélique.” 

‘‘But he said he would not paint a por- 
trait for less than three thousand dollars,” 
persisted Katharine, uncompromisingly. 

‘‘Now he says he will do it for half that 
price,’’ replied Graham. : 

Sanday shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘ Your 
little daughter, Mrs. Graham, has crept ‘into 
my heart,’’ he said; ‘‘she has seized upon 
my imagination; she is aninspiration.’’ Then 
turning again to Angélique he continued: 
‘‘ Let her wear this little frock, and send her 
to-morrow atten.” And hardly waiting for 
an answer he bowed almost stiffly and left the 
room, 

Katharine looked after him without ex- 
pressing any satisfaction at the outcome of 
the interview; and her husband, still jingling 
the coin in his pockets, began to whistle 
softly in a meditative manner. 

At last Katharine broke the silence by 
saying, decidedly: ‘‘ Well, at all events, I 
shall not be satisfied unless the portait is ex- 
actly like Angélique ;” and she added, in a 

moment: ‘‘The young man’s manners are 
not ingratiating, are they ?’’ 

‘«QOh! he is erratic,’’ replied her husband; 
‘*they all are, those artists,’’ 





Erratic Sanday might be, but that was not 
the secret of his somewhat abrupt change of 
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attitude toward the portrait of Angélique. 
His work was to him his life; and the fright- 
ened little girl standing in the doorway had 
brought a sudden inspiration; she was to 
him a vision of the glory, the delicacy, the 
sleeping possibilities of childhood; and to 
paint her as she was would be a labor of love 
and reverence. All that isdearest to mankind 
might be suggested: in the portrait of this 
timid baby girl. It was, therefore, with ex- 
treme pleasure that he thought of the morn- 
ing that was to bring the child to the studio; 
he had seldom been so eager to begin a pic- 
ture, never so eager to begin a portrait. 
Angélique came promptly and, altho very shy 
at first, she gradually grew more at ease, and 
after the first day she seemed glad to come, 
and she crept ever nearer to Sanday’s heart. 
She would sit upon his knee and talk, a wise 
baby but a nervous one; and she loved best 
to play in a corner with the big, gentle, 
sleepy, white cats, lifting their heavy heads in 
her tiny pink hands, and sometimes dragging 
one bodily across the room, its long, wavy 
tail sweeping the floor as she staggered under 
its weight, very earnest, very happy, while 
Suzanne exclaimed in French: 

' «But, mademoiselle, take care that the 
cat does not scratch you.”’ 

And Angélique indignantly protested that 
the big, blue-eyed, puffball was very good 
and would on no account scratch; nor did it; 
neither one of Sanday’s pussies ever put out 
its claws to Angélique. 

So the weeks went by while Sanday paint- 
ed with enthusiasm and the portrait neared 
completion; but Mrs. Graham had not seen 
it. After the first day, when all details had 
been arranged, Katharine had preferred not 
to come to the studio; she thought her final 
judgment would be surer if she did not see 
the picture grow; but one afternoon while 
Sandy and some men were smoking in the 
studio, she came with her husband and asked 
to see the portrait. Sandy had shown it to 
no one as yet, and for an instant he hesitated ; 
but then seating his visitors he rolled for- 
ward the big easel, and Angélique in her 
gold-colored frock stood before her mother’s 
critical eye. 

For a moment there was complete silence. 
Every artist in the room thought it a master- 
piece; the child stood timid and beautiful, 
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absolutely beautiful; it was Angélique, 
but it was more than Angélique, for 
this was glorious Babyhood as well; it was 
pure,. fine, simple. But when Katharine Gra- 
ham looked upon it her face hardened. 

Sanday stood to one side contemplating his 
work with an almost boyish delight; he felt 
that he had succeeded wonderfully well; he 
turned with a pleased face to Mrs. Graham. 

‘« You like it, do you not? How well I have 
caught the expression of infancy, how sweet 
and innocent she is and timid; you see it so, 
do you not?’’ 

He spoke to Katharine; but it was Graham 
who answered, with dawning appreciation 
that it was, indeed, as the artistsaid. Kath- 
arine then looked quickly at her husband< 
‘*Do you really like it ?’’ she asked. 

‘*Don’t you?” asked Graham in turn. 

‘“No, not at all,’’ answered Katharine, 
bluntly. ‘I dare say it is very well painted 
and it is a pretty picture; but it is not in the 
least like Angélique.” 

‘Really? don’t you think it like ?’’ queried 
Graham, distrusting his own taste and knowl- 
edge of his little daughter. 

‘<I don’t see how you can like it either,’’ 
exclaimed his wife. ‘‘I suppose we must 
take it, now it is so nearly done; but I don’t 
like it at all.’’ 

Sanday, who had listened in silence, now 
went slowly to the easel and twirled it about; 
it ran on its squeaking rollers into the dim- 
ness beyond, and the radiant baby was _ hid- 
den from view. 

‘*Most certainly you need not take the 
picture,’’ he said, quietly. ‘‘It is worth a 
lot more than you would give for it, anyway. 
I prefer to keep it; it’s the best thing I’ve 
done.”’ 

‘*Really? don’t you care?” cried Mrs. 
Graham, with sudden relief and a look that 
frankly acknowledged that to her the subtle 
truths of art were as naught, the spirit was 
as naught, the little body of flesh was all. 
But in a minute she added: “‘I don’t want 
you to lose anything on the picture.”’ 

Sanday laughed. ‘‘Don’t be alarmed,’’ 
he said. ‘‘Iam immensely glad to keep it; 


tho I am sorry you don’t like it, for it is real- 
ly tremendously good.’’ 

Katharine looked up quickly in astonish- 
ment, while her husband said: 
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‘‘I rather think, Kate, you are making a 
mistake.’’ There was a humorous look in 
his eyes and an implied helplessness in his 
voice that amused Sanday; but Katharine did 
not smile. 

‘«Well, take it if you like,’’ she said. 
‘«But it is not in the least like Angélique; 
and I would rather not have any picture 
than one that is not exactly like her.’’ 

Graham laughed; his business mind had 
gone beyond the detail of likeness, the pic- 
ture for him had begun to take on a market 
value. 

‘‘We might call it a fancy picture,’’ he 
suggested; but upon receiving no encourage- 
ment from his wife he gave another laugh 
and dropped out of the discussion, while 
Katharine said to Sanday: 

‘*You are quite sure you don’t care?” 

‘« Perfectly sure,’’ replied the artist. 

Mrs. Graham hesitated for a moment more; 
but, feeling that the interview was closed, she 
presently turned away and left the studio a 
trie abruptly, while her husband, after a 
little more ceremony and feeling vaguely dis- 
satisfied, followed her into the hall. 

Katharine was almost in tears from the 
keenness of her disappointment, and said to 
her husband: ‘‘Now I don’t see why he 
could not make it look like Angélique; I 
don’t see any use in a portrait if it doesn’t 
look in the least like the person.”’ 

And Graham could not answer, for the 
ways of art are strange. 





But in spite of Katharine Graham’s con- 
tumely Sanday’s portrait of Angélique 
achieved in the world at large a great suc- 
cess. When not measured by the actual like- 
ness to the baby herself, the picture could 
not fail to charm those who had any feeling 
whatsoever for either childhood or art; nor 
were those critics wanting who declared the 
likeness itself to be extraordinarily good. 

Sanday was well content. He had shown 
the picture at various exhibitions in his own 
city and neighboring ones, and had refused 
two offers for it. It was dearer to him than 
all his possessions, and he could not bring 
himself to part with it until one desire that 
he cherished had passed away ungratified. 
This desire might be unreasonable, it might 
be hopeless; but it had come to him rosily at 
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the very moment of Mrs. Graham's scorn, 
and it had grown ever deeper while the pub- 
lic sang his praises. 

Sanday had sent the portrait to the Sa/on, 
where it was hung, bemedaled and belauded. 
His hope was that from there it might go to 
the Luxembourg. He would gladly give it to 
the French Government in exchange for such 
honorable retirement, for the chance to live 
beside worthy companions while the years 
rolled by. This great, silent desire was 
strong in him one cold day of early summer 
when the rain beat upon the skylight, and 
the parrot complained in alow monotone, 
and the cats settled themselves upon a soft 
rug and carefully tucked their feet beneath 
them. Not for himself alone did he covet 
this honor, but for America as well and for 
American childhood. If his picture might 
hang in proud security in the Luxembourg, 
all future artists and art students would study 
it and, he hoped, would love it, too; it would 
point Americans back to their native land; 
there was this picture painted, there had 
lived this baby girl. 

On this chilly, rainy Monday morning San- 
day’s sitter had failed to come, and there 
seemed to be unlimited time stretching before 
him for lazy indulgence in pleasant fancies, 
when the foreign mail was brought in to 
him, and Sanday’s vague hopes received a 
great push toward fulfilment. A man wrote 
from Paris telling again the tale of great suc- 
cess for the portrait of Angélique, and hint- 
ing that it was almost certain that the French 
Government would buy it; and the man who 
wrote was one likely to know whereof he 
spoke. The letter dropped from Sanday’s 
hand. After all, had it not come too soon? 
Had he striven enough? There is danger in 
success that comes too easily. 

But now the rain pattered upon the sky- 
light with a joyous sound, it was pleasant in 
his ears; he could not resist a sense of glory, 
and it was very sweet. 

Was it an hour later or two? Sanday did 
not know; but he was in Paris in thought, 
and before his picture when his servant 
brought him a visiting-card edged with 
black. With an artist’s quick responsive- 
ness Sanday started to his feet, reading the 
name and the truth in one hurried glance; 
and even before Mr. Graham came in Sanday 
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knew that the lovely little Angélique was 
dead. Fora moment neither the artist nor 
his visitor spoke; Graham looked furtively 
about, plainly he was eager yet afraid to see 
his baby’s face. 

‘It is not here,” Sanday said, ‘‘I sent it 
to Paris.’’ 

‘*You have not sold it?” cried Graham, 
quickly. 

‘¢ No—then came a sudden throb of fear— 
‘‘no,’” he repeated. 

Graham’s face cleared; he took a step 
or two toward Sanday. ‘‘ Because my wife— 
we got back from London on Saturday—and 
my wife wanted me to come at once to ask 
about the portrait. She thinks it would be 
a comfort to her now;” he paused. ‘‘ Mr. 
Sanday, we have lost our little daughter;”’ 
and in his manner of saying these words 
there was that which showed how great a 
change in him the loss had wrought. 

Sanday listened, noted the change, and 
blankly repeated: ‘‘It is in Paris,’’ 

‘*At the Salon? well, afterward, when it 
comes back, Mr. Sanday, we offer you five 
thousand dollars for the portrait of our 
baby.”’ 
pulse was throbbing, and the thought that 
had become so dear to him was quickly 
slipping away. ‘‘Or,” continued Graham, 
‘‘if, in face of your great success, you think 
yourself entitled to even a bigger price for the 
picture, we will agree to whatever you may 
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Sanday stood immovable, his every 
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ask; only we cannot give up the hope of hav- 
ing the portrait.” 

Sanday was sternly frowning. He had lost 
a little sister once, years ago, when he was a 
lad of twelve, a dear, little yellow-haired sis- 
ter; and he remembered his own grief and 
his mother’s, his pretty, sweet young mother 
had mourned and mourned, and her sad 
heart had long found nocomfort. They had 
no picture of that little girl. He turned im- 
pulsively to Graham, 

‘«Certainly, you may have the portrait,’’ 
he said, huskily; ‘‘but not for money, Mr. 
Graham; no money could be its equivalent 
to me; as a gift you may have it, but not 
otherwise. I, too, loved that baby.’’ 

In the clasp of the father’s hand Sanday 
felt the value of the gift; it was his to be- 
stow, and he tasted of the strength that 
comes in forgetting self and doing a generous 
deed. 

Katharine Graham could not know what 
Sanday gave up to ease her aching heart; but 
to men, more perhaps than to most women, 
is motherhood sacred, and when a troubled 
mother calls men give unreservedly of their 
best. 

So it was without a question of the neces- 
sity that a week later Peter Sanday declined 
an offer from the French Government to buy 
his Portrait of Angélique. 
no longer his to sell. 


New York Ciry, 


The picture was 





I PREACH a new political gospel; a creed to 
which Iam in part a recent convert. I have 
always believed that Cuba should be under 
the Stars and Stripes; to-day I believe that 
duty and destiny demand that the United 
States retain control of every island cap- 
tured from Spain in the West Indies or in the 
Pacific. Our quixotic friend proclaims that 
we are engaged in a war of humanity, not of 
conquest—that we must give up every acre 
we gain at the cost of our treasure and the 
rich blood of our sons. How can we better 
meet the demands of humanity than to place 
our flag over lands that have been riven with 
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revolution or debased by tyranny and mis- 
rule? Congress declared that we sought not 
Cuba, but its independence and freedom. 
How can Cuba be more free or independent 
than as a territory of the United States? The 
fourth Senate resolution, as were all declara- 
tions, was rendered null and void by the 
action of Spain in sending the American 
Minister from Madrid before receiving the 
ultimatum from the United States. 

Are the natives of Cuba prepared for inde- 
pendence? Are they qualified to maintain a 
free State worthy of the sacrifice we are ma- 
king in their behalf? If the history of similar 
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people be a guide it would not be ten years 
before an independent Cuban republic would 
involve us in controversy and perhaps war 
with some first-class Power. For one hun- 
dred years it has been a menace to our peace 
—a fountain of contagion. Under our rule it 
would become a paradise, an ideal land of 
beauty and liberty, in strange contrast to its 
four centuries of blood and bondage. The 
Nicaragua Canal is the key to the commercial 
destiny of America, whose theater will: be 
the Pacific. Cuba is the commanding gate- 
way to Nicaragua. Thus the possession of 
Cuba becomes a question not only of human- 
ity and liberty, but of peace, protection and 
commercial dominion. 

The victory of Commodore Dewey has 
tied us to the Philippines by bonds we can- 
not break. We cannot pass title toany great 
Power without danger to our relations with 
other Governments. To give them back. to 
Spain would be a travesty on our humanity; 
it would be to put fangs back in a serpent we 
have made harmless. We must keep them; 
civilization demands it, humanity demands 
it. True, there may be somerisk. Without 
danger there can be little glory. We boast 
of the greatness of our country. We regard 
it as a model—an example in the evolution of 
man to higher political conditions. Dare we 
stand behind the ramparts of cowardice 
when our strong arm can lift up millions, 
and at the same time add glory and grandeur 
to our flag? In a community we demand 
more of an educated man than of the igno- 
rant; more from the man of wealth than 
from the poor. The responsibility of the 
individual is measured by his ability and op- 
portunities. This isno less true of nations, 

The war with Spain makes the United 
States a World Power. She is no longer a 
self-centered provincial country, but an im- 
perial nation. 

The-thrill of empire—of a great moral pur- 
pose, may soon impel our nation to a career 
more noble than has ever before directed the 
destinies of a people. For us to pull down 
the flag when once planted by our ships and 
soldiers would be a surrender. To permit 
the Spanish flag to go up again where the 
Stars and Stripes have floated would be to 
dishonor the sailors and soldiers who risk 
their lives to pull down the yellow emblem 
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of brutality and oppression. . When the 
American flag once floats over Spanish terri- 
tory itshould float forever. Our flag will do 
for the Philippines and Indies what it has 
done for California, Texas—for every Spanish 
possession that hascome tous. Against these 
new extensions of territory there come the 
same protests that met Jefferson when he pur- 
chased Louisiana in 1803, against the admis- 
sion of Texas, against all Mexican cessions, 
and against California’s and Oregon’s admis- 
sion as States, as against Alaska in 1867, and 
yet to-day the American people look upon 
these additions as the proudest triumphs of 
statesmanship. 

Our factories and farms demand wider 
markets. Every laborer, every producer, 
will gain by the new fields that the Pacific 
will open to our commerce, Giveus control 
of the Philippines and a new merchant navy 
will be born, and we will see American prod- 
ucts in American ships, carried under the 
American flag to every foreign shore, Do 
we realize the possibilities of the Pacific? 
Half of the population of the globe look out 
uponits waters. In 1852 Seward said of the 
Pacific: ‘‘ Henceforth European commerce, 
politics, thought, activity, will relatively 
sink in importance, while the Pacific Ocean, 
its shores, its islands and the vast region be- 
yond, will become the chief theater of events 
in the world’s great hereafter.’’ This 
prophecy is about to burst into flower. 
American ideas, American civilization, can. 
bring into life the unmeasured possibilities 
that have been dormant under the vampire 
rule of Spain. A reciprocal commerce can 
be developed that will carry happiness to 
every Pacific shore and increasing power and 
greatness to the American flag. Humanity, 
civilization, demand that the Stars and 
Stripes should never come down when once 
planted on Spanish soil. 

There was never a moral call more impera- 
tive, never a mission more holy than to give 
American liberty, prosperity and a pure Chris- 
tian faith to the millions whose lives have so 
long been darkened by Spanish iniquity and 
oppression. Fate has made the United 
States the agent of retribution. It is the 


command of destiny and must be obeyed. 
Let me add that I consider it imperative 
that the United Government should immedi- 
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Nicaragua Canal. This has been prevent- 
ed by some influence, perhaps that of the 


ately take steps to control and constructthe trans-continental railroad lines of out coun- 
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Just before the gavel fell in the House on 
the last day of the session just closed, Speak- 
er Reed announced the appointment of three 
members of a commission to investigate the 
postal service. Vice-President Hobart did 
the same thing in the Senate; and the six 
men thus appointed, with the chairman of 
the committees on post-offices and pnst-roads 
of the two houses respectively, Senator Wol- 
cott and Representative Loud, have now 
begun their work. By February 1st their 
report must be in the hands of Congress; and 
if the investigation is thoroughly and hon- 
estly made it will do much to clear the situa- 


tion of some of the amazing and contradic-- 


tory features that have long perplexed the 
nation’s lawmakers in. the past. A more 
important work could hardly be found, even 
in these days when external concerns are 
absorbing so much of the attention of the 
country. 

Since it was my privilege to suggest such 
a commission, and to introduce the bill for 
its establishment, which with a few changes 
was acted upon favorably by both houses of 
Congress, by being ingrafted on the Appro- 
priation Bill, it is perhaps proper to set forth 
what we mean by this undertaking. The 
postal service is unique in certain respects 
among the functions of our Government. 
While maintained for the benefit of the pub- 
lic, it is obviously not a necessity ot organic 
national life in the same sense as the army, 
the navy, or the Treasury Department. The 
post-office is strictly a great business under- 
taking which the Government, for reasons 


_ of wise public policy, insists upon performing 


itself, instead of leaving to private enter- 
prise. Upon the success or failure of this 
experiment much more depends than the 
mere balancing of an account. The whole 
question of the ability of a Government, re- 
publican in form, to do business is thus 
involved. Since this is a service which the 
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Government undertakes for the accommoda- 
tion of its people rather than as a necessary 
function of national life, it seems only proper 
that it should be self-supporting, and neither 
a source of profit to the Government, as in 
most of the European countries, nor of loss, 
as it has been almost invariably in our own 
experience. 
Congress has generally believed that the 
American policy should be to make this ac- 
count come out square, and to look else- 
where for necessary revenues. But even that 
much of commercial success the Govern- 
ment has for years vainly endeavored to reach, 
until our normal deficit from the postal busi- 
ness is now nearly $12,000,000 a year, and 
our actual deficit considerably more. Theses- 
sion of Congress just closed is notable from 
the fact that two distinct and unrelated at- 
tempts at the correction of this condition 
failed, and students of national finance may 
well ask in bewilderment, where shall we turn 
next? The Loud Bill, a measure which 
passed the House of the Fifty-fourth Con- 
gress, was defeated in this by a large major- 
ity. Its author and advocates maintain that 
it would save the Government a large part of 
the amount necessary to make the postal ac- 
count balance, by reducing the quantity ol 
mail matter admitted to second-class rates, 


-which is carriedat a considerableloss. With- 


out discussing the merits of this bill, I am 
convinced that its rejection by the House 
was partly due to a belief that there was 
another source of leakage of more impor- 
tance — the railroad charges for carrying 
the mail; and yet, when an attempt was 
made later in the session to scale down the 
rates of compensation allowed for transport- 
ing the mails, that failed too. . Both of the 
plans for reducing this great charge upon 
the Treasury which the post-office makes hav- 
ing failed, Congress was evidently in need of 
enlightenment, or must confess its inability 
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to carry on a great business establish- 
ment, 

The trouble in getting at any basis of fact 
seemed to be the immense amount of conflict- 
ing and contradictory testimony which was 
presented. The railroads, for instance, said 
they were getting barely enough to pay them 
for the splendid facilities they gave the postal 
service, while those members who suspected 
most strongly that this was the great source 
of leakage, argued that railroad rates, fixed 
as they were twenty years ago, and under 
vastly different conditions, were absolutely 
‘* eating up ’’ the proceeds of the postal busi- 
ness. Inthe debate a Congressman would 
read a letter from an officer of the Govern- 
ment, entitled to much weight, on one side 
of the case, and no sooner would this be 
ended than the testimony of somebody else, 
seemingly entitled to just as much consider- 
ation, would be cited on exactly the opposite 
side. One story was good till another was 
told. 


The Post-Office Department should in a- 


measure be the investigating branch of the 
service, and furnish the facts; but under our 
system of changing administrative heads 
every four years, it is almost impossible to 
train and keep able and fearless experts such 
as grow up in the service of any railroad or 
great corporation. As a result, when Con- 
gress comes to legislate on postal problems 
it is very much at sea; the mass of testimony 
received is absolutely conflicting, and close 
personal direction, which a great concern of 
this kind needs, is almost wholly lacking. 
This Commission, it is hoped, by giving care- 
ful study, in the Post-Office Department and 
out, will be able to get nearer the bottom 
facts than it has before been possible to get. 

The rates paid to the railroads, altho the 
largest question before the Commission, be- 
cause this charge amounts to $30,000,000 an- 
nually, or one-third of the whole cost of the 
department, is not the only thing that must 
be considered. The pneumatic-tube system 
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is another subject of violent controversy. The 
number of carrier deliveries which is wise 
and expedient for the large cities occasions 
an acrimonious dispute with the passage of 
every postal appropriation bill. The proper 
rental for postal cars is an unsolved problem, 
and the canceling machines another. How 
far the Government can properly go in bring- 
ing rural free delivery to pass, what to do 
with second-class matter, and the prospects 
of one-cent postage, are interesting subjects. 
It goes without saying that the Commission 
approaches these problems jn no spirit of - 
hostility to the railroads, or to any other 
American interest. All that its members 
want is fair play and square dealing for the 
taxpayer and everybody else. Possibly the 
present railroad rates will be found to be just 
that. The Commission certainly undertakes 
its work with no preconceived ideas on this 
question, or or any other. 

I referred to the 1897 postal deficit of $11,- 
411,779.65, which would build the Capitol, or 
a half-dozen Washington Monuments, as an 
understatement of actualities. The Govern- 
ment has many million dollars invested in 
public buildings, and cares for them at an 
enormous cost. These edifices are princi- 
pally used for post-offices, and yet no rental 
is charged against the department. This 
offsets many times over the franked matter 
carried free for the Government. The Sixth 
Auditor’s Office of the Treasury, with its 
1,200 clerks, is really the bookkeeping de- 
partment of the post-office, and yet the cost 
of its maintenance is not charged to the 
postal service. Railroads which have been 
aided by land grants from the Government 
also remit a part of their charges for carry- 
ing mail. These are only illustrative, from 
the accountant’s point of view, of the in- 
tricacies of the problem; and this, perhaps, 
explains why Congress has been somewhat 
in the dark, and has felt the need of a com- 
mission to investigate the whole subject. 


WasuincrTon, D. C. 





THE TROOPS IN SAN FRANCISCO. 


BY BERTHA F. HERRICK. 


ONE by one the long trains arrive at the 
pier, bringing from all over the land the 
volunteers, eager to fight for their country’s 
flag. 

All classes and occupations are represented 
among them; but whether from the office, the 
lecture-room, the field, the mill, the forge, the 
mine, the factory or the cattle-range, all are 
fine specimens of American manhood, and are 
fired alike with patriotism and a grim de- 
termination to win in the impending strug- 
gle. 

Tho the majority are fully equipped, and 
present a fine military appearance, others 
are the rawest of raw recruits—some wearing 
shabby black coats or overcoats with old 
army trousers, cartridge-belts over ordinary 
working-clothes, hats entirely guiltless of a 
rim, or ragged shoes tied to the feet with 
strings. 

Many from the plains or from mountain 
towns have never before been in a train in 
their lives or have never seen a large body of 
water, the broad expanse of San Francisco 
Bay, with its anchored vessels and its bor- 
dering forests of bristling masts.filling them 
with awe and unbounded admiration. 

Not a few of the younger ones have defied 
parental authority, and have run away from 
comfortable homes to join the ranks, little 
realizing the hardships in store for them. 

Some regiments bring curious things as 
mascots. 
large golden eagles, and another company 
bears a white-headed eagle, undoubtedly in 
remembrance of ‘‘Old Abe,’”’ which was 
carried by the Eighth Wisconsin Regiment 
to the Civil War, and which, when mounted 
over ‘‘Old Glory’’ on the battle-field, flapped 
his great wings and screamed fiercely for 
freedom in the thickest of the fight. 

Several regiments have small dogs, deco- 
rated with red, white and blue ribbons; one 
has a pet cat that climbs the flag-pole; an- 
other a game cock which crows when a string 
is pulled; and still others bring a young coy- 
ote, a bleating kid, a tame gopher or a baby 
wolf, 


The Idsho and Utah troops carry. 


The mascot of the Pennsylvania troops is 
a thirteen-year-old bootblack, who has run 
away from his Pittsburg home, and is famil- 
iarly known as ‘‘Boots.”’ As he was not 
discovered until the expedition was well un- 
der way, and was determined to do or die in 
his country’s cause, the men wrote home to 
his mother of his whereabouts, and taxed 
themselves twenty-five cents each to pay his 
fare and to buy him an outfit, ; 

When the laden ferry-boat draws into the 
slip at the wharf, many of the soldiers’ com- 
rades, already arrived, climb far out on the 
piles to welcome them, while a chorus of 
ringing cheers comes from the bystanders, 
and a brass band strikes up inspiring military 
airs, 

After stacking their rifles and unfastening 
their haversacks, the hungry procession files 
into the headquarters of the Red Cross So- 
ciety, in the new ferry building at the foot of 
Market Street, where many of the best-known 
ladies of San Francisco and Oakland stand 
ready to minister to their comfort. 

Some of them have sons of their own, 
perhaps already enlisted; and their eyes fill 
and their voices choke, as they watch the in- 
coming volunteers, a large number of whom 
are barely out of their teens, 

Most of the men are full of life and the 
spirit of adventure; but others are suffering 
from severe colds, pneumonia and minor ail- 
ments, and are promptly removed in an am- 
bulance to the field hospital. 

Others are afflicted with that hopeless mal- 
ady homesickness, tho bravely endeavoring 
to conceal their feelings. 

A sad-faced soldier picked upa toddling 
child, and fondled it upon his knee, think- 
ing, no doubt, of some little one waiting for 
him ina far-off home. 

When asked if he required anything, a 
boyish-looking private replied: ‘‘ Nothing 
you can get me, thank you; I only want my 
mother.”’ 

In response to a published request, dona- 
tions of all kinds of substantials have poured 
into the Red Cross dining-room, and as 
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money has also been generously contributed 
the supply of food has never fallen short. 

Fresh mutton-stew, hard-boiled eggs, 
sandwiches, cheese, oranges, cherries, small 
cakes and fragrant coffee are passed around 
among the troops and are received with much 
appreciation. 

‘*You ladies are awful good to us; I wish 
we could do something for you,’’ said a sun- 
burned fellow from the mountains, address- 
ing a charming, girlish little matron, and of- 
fering a ten-cent piece in proposed payment 
for his bountiful repast. 

Upon being gently informed that the meals 
were not served with any expectation of rec- 
ompense, he stammered, in much confusion: 
‘« Then take it to buy yourself some gum.”’ 

It may, however, be needless to state that 
the tempting offer was not accepted. 

‘«This tastes like home;’’ ‘‘I was my 
mother’s pet; she always gave me the biggest 
piece of pie;” ‘‘I don’t know how I like my 
coffee made; Mother used to fix it for me,’’ 
are some of the other remarks one overhears, 
all voicing the thought that lay uppermost. 

After their appetites are appeased, the men 
are presented with bouquets of fragrant, 
sweet-smelling flowers, which are accepted 
with delight by most of them, especially 
those who come from regions of ice and 
snow. Even the names-of such common 
plants as sweet. peas and mignonet are en- 
tirely unknown to some of them. : 

They thrust them into their coats or car- 
tridge-belts, stick them.into their hat-bands, 
or ram them down the barrels of their rifles 
or into the mouths of their bugles. 

One of the commanding officers at first re- 
fused permission for his soldiers so to deco- 
rate themselves, on the ground that it was 
unmilitary; but he was speedily overpowered 
by the Red Cross leaders, and went off with 
a huge rose fastened to the front of his army 
coat. 

The calla lilies are always in great demand. 

‘¢They are worth one dollar fifty a dozen 
in Dakota,” said one of the men; ‘‘ and they 
are small-ones, too.” 

‘(lam going to press mine and send it 
home,’’ chimed in his companion. 

The distributors think, with a smile, of the 
great hedges of these plants in gardens all 
over the State, and even on the sidewalks in 
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some of the suburban towns, and dispense 
the great, long-stemmed blossoms with a 
lavish hand. 

Postal cards and pencils are furnished to 
those who wish to apprise their relatives of 
their safe arrival—the soldiers using each 
other’s backs for writing-tablets, and some- 
times being four or five deep while so en- 
gaged. 

Before leaving, three rousing cheers and a 
tiger are successively given for President 
McKinley, Admiral Dewey, San Francisco 
and the ladies of the Red Cross, and, finally, 
for the State represented by the troops. 

Rifles and blankets are then reshouldered; 
and soon, with a steady tramp, the regiment 
goes marching up Market Street, toward 
Camp Merritt, through rows of hurrahing 
spectators. 

Hundreds of visitors daily throng the city 
of white tents, hunting up relatives and old 
friends, witnessing military drill, giving 
sound advice to the camp cooks concerning 
the preparation of meals or distributing all 
sorts of eatables. 

The general sentiment of the community 
at first appeared to be that American.patri- 
otism must necessarily be nurtured upon the 
great American pie; for this delectable com- 
pound was everywhere in evidence, until 
those in authority interferred on hygienic 
grounds. 

One Saturday afternoon, several hundred 
school-children formed a procession on Van 
Ness Avenue, and, headed by a flag and an 
impromptu band, tramped out to the Presid- 
io, each proudly bearing a large dish of pas- 


_try, more or less indigestible in make-up. 


Their intentions being good, however, they 
were warmly greeted by the recipients. 

In response to the pleadings of the roman- 
tic maid who is to be left behind, some of 
the soldiers have parted with nearly all of 
the brass buttons on their coats, even at the 
risk of being sent to the guard-house. 

Altho all of the incoming and outgoing 
troops are hailed with enthusiasm, public 
feeling reached concert pitch when the First 
Regiment of California Volunteers, compri- 
sing twelve huadred of the bravest and most 
stalwart sons of the Golden State, many of 
them from the finest families in the land, 
embarked for the distant Philippines. 
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Such a sight had never before been wit- 
nessed in San Francisco as that three-hour 
march over the cobble-stones from the 
Presidio to the Pacific. Mail dock; and many 
were the thrilling incidents along the route. 

The other regiments had already bidden 
their relatives farewell in their native States; 
but here was the final breaking of home 
ties on the soil of their birth or adoption. 
The crowd surged like the waves of the 
sea, and the police were often powerless to 
maintain discipline. 

Conservative business men closed their 
doors and stood with their clerks on the 
curbstone; the windows of large stores and 
manufacturing houses were filled with the 
heads of employés; and roofs, fences, porches 
and telegraph-poles were in great demand as 
points of vantage. 

Upon being refused permission to see the 
troops, the men in a down-town factory, which 
was filling a large Government order, fell in 
a body upon the burly overseer and forced 
him into an unwilling submission. 

Civilians broke through the ranks to wring 
the hand of friend or brother; the veteran of 
the Mexican War marched proudly beside his 
soldier grandson, fresh from the halls of the 
university, and here and there a sister or a 
_ sweetheart insisted upon taking a turn in 
carrying the rifle. ' 

Cheers*and tears strove for the mastery. 

‘‘Good-by ! good-by!’’ ‘*Take care of 
yourselves,’’ ‘‘Give it to ’em, boys!’’ was 
the burden of the cries on every side; and 
‘‘You bet we will!” came back the reply, 
with more force than elegance. 

‘¢T have only one’son, but I am willing to 
give him to my country,” said one mother, 
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with streaming eyes. ‘‘I am a soldier’s 
widow, and I believe that the love of coun- 
try is next to the love of God.”’ 

‘‘T have sent three boys,’’ responded an- 
other; ‘‘and one of them was under age.” 

All the next day the ‘‘City of Peking” 
lay at anchor in the stream, waiting for the 
other two transports, with the Oregon 
regiments; and from early morning, boats 
large and small and of every possible descrip- 
tion, hovered in the neighborhood of the 
vessel, like moths about a candle or bees 
around a beehive. 

One tug carried only fathers and mothers; 
and out of every port-hole on the steamer 
there came a head and sometimes an arm as 
well; and when the heads exceeded the port- 
holes in number, they took turns in having a 
farewell look. 

The upper deck of a Sacramento River 
ferry-boat, chartered for the purpose, was 
filled with the sisters and girl friends of the 
gallant boys in blue, who climbed the rigging 
until foothold in the immediate vicinity was 
at a premium; while brass buttons and little 
white notes, inclosed in empty cartridge- 
cases, were deftly thrown into outstretched. 
hands, and sallies and last messages were in- 
terchanged. 

In the afternoon, at sunset, the three 
transports set sail for their destination. All 
along the water-front was a sea of faces and 
a cloud of waving handkerchiefs, while wild 
hurrahs resounded through the air. 

The pilots bade them good-by outside the 
Heads; -and later, carrier-pigeons brought 
back the news that all was well on the broad 
Pacific. 


Oak anD, CAL, 





ADELA came out into the porch and leaned 
her head against a pillar. Massanutten rose 
up before her with all his majesty disclosed, 
from the shining river at his feet to the pine- 
trees that fringed his far-off crest. The 
girl’s eyes looked toward him, but she did 
not see. The sounds of a summer day were 
in her ears. Fowls clucked and cackled 
about the dooryard as usual. In the tall 
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sycamores by the river a fish-hawk was 
screaming, and the voice of the river itself 
came fitfully along the changing wind. She 
did not hear. She heard only the sound of 
heavy, stertorous breathing, which came 
through the open door. Little Ben Sisco, 


her only brother, lay within unconscious, 
desperately hurt in a fall he had got an hour 
before; and Adela was alone with him. 
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There was not a horse on the place, and she 
did not know of a neighbor, not even a child 
or a servant, nearer than Strasburg, four 
miles away. Strasburg itself that day was 
well-nigh deserted. It wasthe day of the 
Soldiers’ Reunion at Fisher’s Hill, on the 
other side of town. This was looked upon 
as the great event of the year, and the whole 
countryside had gone. 

Adela herself was anxious to go; but B:n 
had been croupy the night before, and she 
had persuaded her father to take the colored 
woman along to look after the lunch, while 
she and Ben stayed at home in care of Watch, 
the big Newfoundland dog. She never 
knew certainly how the accident happened. 
There had been some sudden commotion in 
the yard among tne fowls, and coming back 
from a hasty investigation she had found the 
pitiful little heap under the stair-railing. Ben 
had probably been trying to ride it. 

Adela worked over him with a sinking 
heart. The tie between her and the child 
was doubly strong. Their mother had died 
when Ben was a baby, and since then the 
girl, even now still in her teens, had been 
mother and sister both tohim. There were 
only the three of them, her father, Ben and 
she; and she dared not think what life would 
be without Ben, as merry, winsome and mis- 
chievous a little lad as ever lorded it over a 
woman’s heart. 

But one by one her efforts to revive him 
failed. She had tried her last resource, and 
now, as she stood on the porch, the one 
thought that was throbbing through her 
brain was how she was to get the doctor. She 
had stood thus but a few moments when she 
lifted her head and looked toward the moun- 
tain. A sudden purpose kindled in her 
eyes, and she turned and went into the 
house. 

The sick child lay just as she had left him. 
After a searching look at him, she began to 
move swiftly but noiselessly about the room. 
She drew the curtain across the window; she 
called Watch in and made him lie down by 
the couch; she brought her hat, anda tall 
staff which stood in the corner; then, stoop- 
ing until her dark hair mingled with the 
child’s sunny curls, she kissed him again and 
again, and rising, hurried out and shut the 
door. 
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The Sisco place lies at the end of Mas- 
sanutten, a range of mountains which runs 
for forty miles through the middle of the 
Shenandoah Valley. Adela had recalled the 
fact that for some time a party of men, in 
search of health and sport, had been camp- 
ing out high up on the side of the mountain 
next to Strasburg. She meant toclimb up 
to the camp and get the people there to send 
to town for Dr. Jackson, while she hurried 
back to Ben. It was a mile up to the camp; 
but there lay the only help she could think 
of, and as for the rough and difficult climb- 
ing, she did not think of that at all. 

There was no road, no path up the end of 
the mountain. There was, however, an old 
chute through which the bark-gatherers had 
sometimes sent their tan-bark down to the 
river. The chute itself, the trough, had rot- 
ted away; but the narrow opening through 
the trees was still to be seen, and Adela took 
tothat. Other than the rough journey, she 
knew she had nothing to fear, for wild beasts 
have long since gone from Massanutten, and 
snakes are seldom seen. 

But the climbing was enough, as she quick- 


ly found, even for her excited strength; and 


she soon began to be thankful whenever the 
way led over one of the rock-brakes, in 
which Massanutten’s sides abound. On these 
steep slopes the beds of loose rock lay like a 
stairway, and she could step up from stone 
to stone. 

She toiled on until she had nearly reached 
thetop. Her breath was almost gone, her 
heart was pounding in her ears. But the 
camp was now within call, and, after a mo- 
ment’s rest, she went on again, 


She came toa rock-brake, and started over 
it. Half-way across, as she lifted her feet 
wearily to the top of a large stone, it moved 


under her. She turned to leap aside, but too 
late. Her feet slipped, and as she fell the 
stone rolled on her and pinned her down. For 
a moment, stunned and breathless from the 
fall, she made no outcry. As far as she 
could tell no bones were broken, and the 
upper part of her body was free. She twisted 
herself about and pushed against the stone 
with every ounce of strength left in her. It 
did not budge. She was helplessly, immova- 
bly fast. Then she began to cry aloud, 
hoarsely, weakly at first; but as her terror 
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gathered, with a gathering strength, until 
her cries rang piercingly about the moun- 
tain sides. No answer came. The camping 
party had broken camp and gone two days 
before. 

She lay on the nose of the mountain, with 
unobstructed view in front and on each side. 
The Shenandoah Valley was unrolled before 
her in its entire width, from the Blue Ridge 
to the Alleghanies, She saw but two things 
in it: one was the roofs of Strasburg, so 
near, apparently, in that clear air, that she 
tried to shout down to them; the other was 
her own home, there just under her eyes, it 
seemed almost under her hand. She did 
not know how long she had lain there—she 
was not always conscious—when she saw far 
down below a horseman come creeping out 
of town. Half-way to the river the road 
forked. Would he turn off or would he cross 
the river? If he crossed, he must pass by her 
home—pass within a few rods of Ben. 

He took the river road. Slowly, how 
slowly! he seemed to creep along! As he 
came nearer, something, she did not know 
what—the gait, the color of the horse, the 


carriage of the man—flashed the truth upon 


her. It was Dr. Jackson himself, He rode 
into the river and stopped to let his horse 
drink. He crossed. She watched him si- 
lently. He seemed so near that she caught 
the flash of the water dashed up from his 
horse’s feet. She had cried out to the dis- 
tant town. To him she said not a word. 
Not a word to him; but all her soul was 
poured out in her in an agony of silent prayer, 
not for herself, but for Ben. If God would 
but send this help to Ben, he might do what 
he would with her. 

Dr. Jackson got the message, as a man is 
likely to do when the call is sent by way of 
Heaven, The good doctor, indeed, did not 
knowit.. He stopped at the Sisco place, as 
he thought, merely-to tell somebody that the 
cattle were in the corn down there in the 
bottom. But after vainly hallooing at the 
gate, he got down and went into the house, 
where he stayed pretty much the rest of the 
day. 

And Adela watched him with eyes that 
filled with tears for the first time since she 
had kissed Ben good-by. They were tears of 
thankfulness; and soon, spent utterly as she 
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was with the long strain, she put her head 
down on her arms and for a while forgot her 
own pains and terrors in the blessedness of 
sleep. 

Day declined, and the people began to 
come home from the picnic. In the west 
long clouds of dust, like floating sandbars, 
marked out the valley pike and its endless 
procession of vehicles. Excursion trains 
crawled up and down, and finally crawled 
away in the distance, and every country lane 
had here and there its groups of moving 
specks. They passed; and soon the smoke 
went up from scattered chimneys. Lights 
twinkled through the dusk; and at last the 
night, which had already filled the valley, 
came creeping up the mountain sides. 


The company at Locust Hill, the hospitable 
old country seat just outside of Strasburg, 
had all gone to the reunion that day, except 
Lucy Beacham, Lucy also intended to go; 
but, delicate and somewhat timid as she was, 
she had waited to drive out with her father, 
Senator Beacham, when he came up from 
Washington that afternoon. Much to her 
disappointment he did not come, and at 
sunset Lucy went out to the brow of the hill 
on which the house stood to watch the peo- 
ple coming home. 

By and by she grew tired of that and let 
her eyes rest on the noble landscape before 
her. The river, in a long loop, swept out- 
ward from Massanutten almost to her feet, 
and then went curving down a shining path 
between two rows of willows to round. the 
mountain which towered against the eastern 
sky like a great green wall. The rattle of 
wheels lessened and finally grew still. The 
shadows deepened along the river-bottoms, 
and soon behind the end of Massanutten a 
rising glow foretold the moon. It grew and 
brightened until the rim of the golden disk, 
that night at the full, had just come into 
view. Then, with a sudden thought, Lucy 
got up and went into the hall. There hung 
a battered but powerful old spy-glass that 
had seen service on this same mountain in 
the days when Stonewall Jackson and Fré- 
mont and Banks and Shields were at their 
grim debate. The glass was too heavy to 
manage without a support. Lucy rested it 
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across the front gate, adjusted it, and put 
her eye to the eye-piece. 

The moon was coming up behind a spot 
on the end of the mountain which seemed to 
be bare of trees, and every rock, every irreg- 
ularity of the surface stood out in sharpest 
outline against the mellow background of 
the light. The tea-bell rang; but the young 
astronomer was conscious of nothing but the 
glorious spectacle before her, All too soon 
for her unsatisfied sight, the disk began to 
draw away and show a lessening arc of 
shadow. But now a thing happened at sight 
of which she caught her breath ina shock of 
surprise. There was some change among 
the stones so sharply drawn against the face 
of the moon. Something there had moved; 
and now the half of a human figure uprose, 
with bared head and long hair falling about 
the neck, stood some moments thus, distinct 
and unmistakable, and then sank slowly 
down again. 

The moon was almost clear of the moun- 
tain. Eagerly, almost breathlessly, Lucy was 
watching now. She saw it again, not so 
distinctly as before, but certainly she saw 
something move among the shadows. Inan- 
other instant the great golden ball had swung 
clear and begun once more its nightly jour- 
ney through the skies. 

In the meantime something else had hap- 
pened, something of which Lucy had taken 
no heed. A belated train had rumbled into 
town, and soon after a. carriage had driven 
up the lawn tothe side gate. Nowshe heard 
the voice of her hostess calling to her, 
‘Lucy, your father is here!” 

That day’s experiences had the looked-for 
effect, and Lucy woke the next morning with 
one of her nervous headaches. Her father, 
who was devotedly fond of his motherless 
girl, came up at once to see her; but she 
could not talk even to him, and by and by he 
went off to townto get the morning paper. 

The people of Strasburg still cling to their 
old village customs, and now as Lucy lay, 
hoping that the headache was passing off, 
she heard the Presbyterian church bell begin 
totoll. She attended that church and knew 
many of its members, and she dimly won- 
dered who was dead. The voices of the serv- 
ants onthe back porch came up through the 
open window between the slow strokes of the 
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bell, Lucy counted seventeen strokes, and 
the bell began to ring. Then she heard a 
name spoken in the servant's talk outside, 
and at once got up and went to the window. 

It was Adela Sisco, lost, drowned in the 
Shenandoah, the servants said; and the bell 
was calling the people together to form 
search parties to drag the river. 

Fifteen minutes later, Mrs. Monroe, the 
mistress of Locust Hill, was driving rapidly 
to -town, with Lucy Beacham by her side. 
‘‘She was the best, the sweetest girl I 
knew,’’ Mrs. Monroe was saying, sadly; and 
her companion echoed the speech. She, too, 
had come to know Adela well, and admired 
intensely the dark young beauty, whose shy 
and quiet ways could not conceal her worth, 

The wholecommunity, indeed, was moved; 
but Mrs. Monroe could get but little news in 
town, The track-walker on the railroad 
which crossed the river at the end of the 
mountain had seen a woman going toward 
the bridge at noon the daybefore. That was 
the only news; but that, coupled with the 
fruitless night-long search already made, con- 
firmed the general belief that Adela had been 
drowned. A large party had already started 
to.the river. 

Lucy had as yet spoken to no one of her 
queer vision. The night before she had 
hardly had opportunity, and to-day the tragic 
news had driven it out of her mind. She 
had accepted, without question, the popular 
verdict as to Adela’s fate. But now as she 
and her companion drove slowly home, still 
talking sorrowfully of the lost girl, Lucy’s 
eyes chanced to rest a moment on the moun- 
tain, and memory and a wild suggestion 
flashed through her brain together. It was 
a woman she had seen in the moon—a woman 
who moved as if she were sick or hurt! 

She laid her hand on the reins, and Mrs. 
Monroe looked up to find the girl's color 
coming and going at every breath. 

‘* Why, Lucy, child!’’ she said, ‘‘ what # 
the matter ?’’ 

‘« Drive fast!’’ said Lucy. 
sake, drive fast!’’ 

She could hardly wait until they reached 
the house. She jumped from the phaeton, 
ran into the hall and out again with the spy- 
glass. Her handswere shaking. She stead- 
ied herself a moment, and then pointed the 


‘Oh, for pity’s 
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glass toward the rock-brake there against the 
sky-line of the mountain. . 

Her friend found her a minute later leaning 
against the gate. The girl turned to her 
with great, shining eyes. ‘‘I’ve found her!” 
she cried. ‘I saw her last night, and she’s 
there yet. She’s the woman in the moon!’’ 
Then she burst into tears, and for ten minutes 
afterward cried, laughed and talked together. 

Mrs. Monroe herself tried the glass, and 
in the end the search party was overtaken 
before they reached the river and sent up 
the mountain instead. 





It was the third day after they had brought 
her home, the third day of alternate deliri- 
um and long swoons, when Adela awoke at 
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last in her right mind. She lay in her own 
bed with her face to the window, wondering 
dimly why she was so weak. Two people 
were talking behind her, and some one by 
the bedside was fanning her. The house was 
still. 

Suddenly the fan touched her face, and 
a voice said gently: ‘‘Take care, little 
boy!”’ 

The sick girl turned quickly on the pillow. 
There, just level with her face, was a band- 
aged, curly little head. Two blue eyes a 
moment stared into hers in surprise. Then 
«« Addie’s wake! Addie’s ’wake!’’ Ben shout-: 
ed, and Ben’s lips were covering her face 
with kisses. 


Battimore, Mp. 











THE President’s recent appointment of ex- 
Speaker J. Warren Keifer and Gen. Henry V. 
Boynton to be major-general and brigadier- 
general respectively in the volunteer forces, 
has given decided emphasis to his policy in 
relation to military appointments in two 
particulars, viz., to select only those who 
have had experience in the field and those of 
mature age. Keifer is sixty-two. years of 
age and Boynton sixty-three, and both were 
civilian soldiers of considerable note in the 
Civil War. 

In respect of age there is a remarkable 
contrast between the American commanders 
in the Spanish War and those appointed by 
Mr. Lincoln during the Rebellion. If there 
is any truth in the ancient saw, ‘‘Old men 
for counsel and young men for action,’’ 
President McKinley seems likely to have pro- 
vided for about all the military advice he will 
require. What he will get in the line of 
action remains to be demonstrated. One of 
the greatest wars of modern times, that be- 
tween Prussia and France, was successfully 
prosecuted by very old men. The King of 
Prussia and his commanding general, Von 
Moltke, as well as several of the more promi- 
nent subordinate generals, were verging on 
seventy. Yet the energy of the Prussian 
campaign was remarkable, and was largely 
the cause of its success. 
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The generals appointed by Mr. Lincoln 
were quite young men, even from the first; 
but it was finally through promotions from 
lower grades for meritorious conduct that so 
many very young officers became generals. 
All of Mr. Lincoln’s young generals, how- 
ever, did not become men of action by any 
means, nor were they all successful generals. 
Nor is it probable that all of President Mc- 
Kinley’s appointees will be wise and success- 
ful counselors. But some of Mr. Lincoln’s 
young generals were not only men of tremen- 
dous energy in action, but they were wise in 
counsel, So it will doubtless be with Mr. 
McKinley’s old ones; they will not only be 
men of distinguished wisdom in counsel, but 
of energetic deeds as well. Some of them, 
of course, will turn out to be poor sticks, as 
was the case with a considerable proportion 
of Mr. Lincoln’s appointees; but there can 
be no question of President McKinley’s con- 
scientious conviction that success is just as . 
probable under an old commander asa young 
one, and more so if he has seen military serv- 
ice, 

It is a surprising fact, nevertheless, that 
almost to a man the generals of to-day are 
long past the middle age. Of the fifteen 
regular and volunteer major-generals only 
‘three—Miles, Wade and Breckinridge—are 
under sixty. The youngest major-general is 


“" 

2 period 350 generals carried on the rolls of 
the Union Army. Four-fifths of this number 
were under forty years of age, and the ma- 
jority were probably under thirty, certainly 
under thirty-five; a few, indeed, were not 
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Wade, who is fifty-five; the general-in-chief, 
Miles, is fifty-nine; two, Graham and Cop- 
pinger, are sixty-four; Shafter and Lee are 
sixty-three ; Merritt, Wheeler, Butler and 
Keifer are sixty-two, Merriam and Wilson 
sixty-one, Brooke and Otis sixty. 

The President up to date has appointed 
sixty-nine brigadier-generals, Fully one-half 
of these are sixty and upward, while not 
more than ten are under fifty-five. So far as 
is known, the youngest brigadier of the lot is 
Frederick D. Grant, who is forty-eight. 
There are several civilian appointees of whom 
no data is obtainable. These are remarkable 
facts, and are almost proof positive that the 
President is following some fixed purpose in 
making these high-grade military appoint- 
ments. Anotherevidence of this is found in 
the fact that, of these eighty-four generals of 
both grades, sixty-one are old professional 
soldiers, three-fourths of the total number. 
Three of these, however, were major-generals 
in the permanent establishment before the 
volunteers were called out. Twenty-four of 
the new generals, a little less than one-third, 
are graduates of the West Point Military 
Academy. The President’s policy was to 
make generals of the senior colonels and 
more promising lieutenant-colonels of the old 
army, and others from the staff bureaus. 
Being veterans in the service, they were in- 
evitably considerably advanced in years. 

During the Rebellion there were at one 


yet twenty-five. Only a small proportion of 
the whole were older than forty-five, and the 
number of really old generals were about as 
few as McKinley’s young ones. When he 
went into the Civil War Grant was only 
thirty-nine years old, Sherman was forty-one, 
Sheridan, thirty; Thomas, forty-five; Meade, 
forty-five; McPherson, thirty-three; Scho- 
field, thirty; Hancock, thirty-seven; McClel- 
lan, thirty-five; Logan, thirty-five; Hooker, 
forty-two; Rosecrans, forty; Burnside, thirty- 
seven; Howard, thirty-one, and Warren, 
thirty-one. 

There was another class still younger, 
mere lads. We old fellows of to-day look 
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with wonder upon the war-time photographs 
of the beardless youths then called to com- 
mand. General Miles was the youngest of 
all these who really became conspicuous be- 
fore the close of the Rebellion. He was 
born in Massachusetts, August 8th, 1839, 
and entered the Union Army September gth, 
1861, as a captain in the Twenty-second 
Massachusetts Infantry. He was then one 
month over twenty-two years old, May 31st, 
1862, lacking three months of twenty-three, 
he was made lieutenant-colonel in the 
troops of another State, viz., the Sixty-first 
New York Infantry, something extraordinary 
under any circumstances; and he became 
colonel at twenty-three, viz., September 
30th, 1862, and on May 12th, 1864, when 
not yet twenty-five, he was promoted to the 
full rank of brigadier-general. Think of 
that in comparison with the graybeards Pres- 
ident McKinley has just appointed! October 
21st, 1865, he became major-general. 

It must not be overlooked, meanwhile, that 
this young soldier did not have the very 
great advantage of a West Point education. 
But it is easy to discern the cause of his rapid 
rise. He fought in all the great battles of 
the East with one exception, and, one of the 
bravest of the brave, was wounded three 
times. But, above all, he was particularly 
distinguished for his noble and manly bear- 
ing, alert energy, and the signal ability he 
displayed in command of troops in action. 
He enjoyed the-unqualified confidence of the 
military authorities, and was chosen for im- 
portant trusts. Such was our General-in- 
Chief in the great Rebellion. 

One of President McKinley’s major-gener- 
als, James H. Wilson, was another youth 
who even won greater renown than Miles in 
the War of the Rebellion, tho he was two 
years older and was also a graduate of West 
Point, two great advantages in the race for 
military fame. Grant had a high regard for 
Wilson, who served on his staff during the 
Vicksburg and Chattanooga campaigns. In 
the fall of 1863 he recommended this young 
officer for promotion from the grade of lieu- 
tenant-colonel to brigadier-general, because 
he ‘‘had special qualifications for the com- 
mand of cavalry.’’ Wilson was made brigadier 
on the thirty-first of October, 1863, at the 
age of twenty-six. He was assigned to the . 
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command of all the Western cavalry in 1864, 
with the brevet rank of major-general when 
he was twenty-seven. His campaign with 
12,000 horse and artillery through Alabama 
and Georgia in the spring of 1865 was one of 
the great feats of the Civil War. He was not 
yet twenty-eight. 

Another boy soldier of that day was Gen. 
Wesley Merritt. Merrit has never left the 
service from the moment he entered West 
Point as a cadet in 1855, on the same day 
with Wilson. He was jumped froma cap- 
taincy in June, 1863, to be brigadier-general, 
when he was twenty-seven years old. He 
rose to be major-general April 1st, 1865. He 
was a fine cavalry commander, and a prime 
favorite of Sheridan’s, in all of whose prin- 
cipal campaigns he took part. Next to Miles 
he is now the ranking officer of the army. 

Gen. Joseph Wheeler, the Confederate, 
entered the war at twenty-five; was succes- 
sively promoted to the command of a regi- 
ment, brigade, division and army corps; and 
as early as 1862, when he was only twenty- 
six, already a major-general, had been as- 
signed tothe command of the Confederate 
cavalry corps of the Tennessee army. 

Another Confederate, Fitzhugh Lee, was 
twenty-six when the War broke out. He rose 
rapidly to be a successful brigade, division 
and corps commander of cavalry, with the 
rank of major-general. Healsois agraduate 
of West Point and one of our volunteer 
major-generals. ; 

Another brilliant boy general of the Re- 
bellion was John R. Brooke, now a major- 
general inthe Regular Army. Brooke wasa 
civilian soldier, like Miles, but at twenty-three 
he was already a colonel of a Pennsylvania 
regiment of volunteers, 
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At twenty-six he had been promoted to brig- 
adier-general for conspicuous gallantry at 
the Battle of the Wilderness. He has been 
in the Regular Army ever since the Rebel- 
lion, and is its third ranking officer to-day. 
Such were some of the soldiers of 1861- 
’65. There were many other conspicuous 
cases where mere boys rose to be generals, 
and many of the appointments of to-day to 
that grade have grown out of the gallantry 
displayed upon the battle-fields of the Re- 
bellion. Only those enumerated here, and 
perhaps a half-dozen more became generals, 
tho many of them were breveted to that grade. 
One interesting feature of President 
McKinley’s promotion of these old soldiers 
to be brigadiers is not generally understood 
by the public. The acceptance of a high=2r 
grade in the volunteer service does not 


‘vacate the officer’s commission in the Regu- 


lar Army. He exercises authority only by 
virtue of his new rank, but he is only tem- 
porarily severed from the other. But when 
the Volunteer Army is disbanded he re- 
sumes his place in the permanent establish- 
ment in the grade to which he has risen by 
promotion, which continues whether the 
officer is present or absent on detatched 
service, which is practically his status while 
serving as a general in the volunteer service. 
These promotions give them more pay and 
authority, and more consideration in every 
way. Once a general always a general is an 
old axiom; that is to say, while one may 
lose the commission and its prerogatives he 
always retains the title and something of its 
dignities—vanities sometimes not overlooked 
by army officers as well as civilians even in 
this democratic country of ours. 


War Recorps Orrice, WAsHINGTON, D. C. 





IS THE LOBBYIST A NECESSITY? 


BY W. W.. THORNTON, 


THE scandal concerning the appropriation 
by Congress to the Methodist Book Concern 
ofthe South for losses that institution suffer- 
ed at the hands of the Northern forces dur- 
ing the War of the Rebellion is worthy of 
serious consideration as an example of mod- 
ern legislative methods. Congress having 
made the appropriation of $288,000 is now 


debarred, as well as are those voting for it, 
from saying that the amount appropriated is 
not justly due the Concern, and has not 
been due it ever since the wrong was inflict- 
ed—more than thirty-five years ago, Dur- 
ing all these many years this money (and 
perhaps more) was due this institution to the 
full knowledge of Congress, and yet no 
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appropriation was made to repair the wrong; 
Congress failed in its duty altho often urged 
to perform it. And now that a large part of 
the sum appropriated has fallen into the 
hands of lobbyists (‘‘sharks,’’ as they are often 
called), and the whole affair has become a 
public scandal, Congress is angry and would 
very much like to punish some one if it 
could. 

The methods: pursued in urging this claim 
on the attention of Congress are those pur- 
sued by almost every claimant before that 
body, and which must be pursued if success 
be attained there, or even before the ordinary 
State Legislature. A man cannot hope for 
success unless he employ some one to pre- 
sent his case before the committee to which 
it is referred, and urge favorable action by its 
membership and by the members of that 
House to which it is favorably reported. 
Constant pressure must be brought to secure 
the allowance of the claim, until it is laid be- 
fore the Executive for his approval. This 
requires the expenditure of money, and ifthe 
employment be contingent upon success in 
securing its allowance, the fee must necessa- 
rily be a very large part of the appropriation. 

In view of these conditions, can it be said 
that the calling of the lobbyist is altogether 
disreputable? Nay, may we not say that he 
has become an essential agent in securing 
modern legislation ? 

Let me give a few examples of Congres- 
sional injustice that were righted only by the 
aid of the lobbyist. When Gen. George 
Rogers Clark arrived at Kaskaskia in the 
winter of 1778 he found himself out of means 
to prosecute his march to Vincennes. A 
French priest came forward and offered all 
his wealth for that purpose, if it would be re- 
funded to him. Clark accepted the offer, 
and pledged the faith of the Government for 
the reimbursement of the patriotic French- 
man. Vincennes was captured, and this cap- 
ture formed the sole basis of our demand 
upon the British for the surrender, at the 
peace conference, of the territory now form- 
ing the splendid domains of the States of 
Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Illinois and Wis- 
consin. And yet Congress never recognized 
the justness of the good priest’s claim until 
nearly a hundred years had elapsed, and only 
then after the most persistent lobbying. 
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The priest died in poverty, and his heirs, far 
removed, only enjoyed a moiety of that due 
them. 

A few years ago, as the last vote was taken 
in the lower house of Congress, allowing a 
claim of nearly one hundred thousand dol- 
lars, because of the destruction of a large 
vessel by the Federal authorities during 
the Revolutionary War, the ears of those 
present were greeted by the salutations of 
youthful hands in the gallery, their owners 
rejoicing that justice at last had made itself 
manifest through the agency of a Congres- 
sional vote. And yet, those thus applaud- 
ing were only the great-grandchildren of 
him to whom justice was due; and they were 
only enabled to applaud through the work of 
the lobbyist. 

There are many more instances such as 
these. 

What is said of the allowance of claims 
can be said of much of our legislation. There 
is little hope of serious legislation arising 
spontaneously from the floors of a legislative 
hall, unless the measure has been made by a 
party platform, or has become since a politi- 
cal measure. The greater part, and decided- 
ly the better part, of our legislation has its 
origin outside our legislatures, at the hands of 
persons who have the welfare of the Govern- 
ment at heart. The passage of these pro- 
posals is nearly always secured by the most 
persistent lobbying, not by paid individuals 
usually, but by men, and sometimes women, 
who devote their time, their strength, their 
patience, often their means, and sacrifice their 
ease for the benefit of the Commonwealth 
and its people. Unless backed by an organ- 
ization whose members are sufficient to count 
for something in an election, those urging 
the enactment of proposed laws often not 
only meet with a cool reception, but with 
disagreeable and cynical rebuffs. They are 
regarded with suspicion or dubbed as 
*‘cranks.” They are, in fact, lobbyists; and 
they are actuated by the highest motives. 
They are as essential to the securing of mod- 
ern legislation as the officers of a legislative 
body, perhaps more so. 

A few years ago the Commercial Club and 
several good citizens of this city set about to 
secure a law which was practically a charter 
for this city. They employed an attorney 
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who was especially qualified for the task to 
prepare the proposed law, and paid him fer 
it, however, a mere nominal sum considering 
the great amount of labor required. A bill 
was drafted and introduced in the Legisla- 
ture. But it was found necessary to appoint 
committee after committee to lobby (this is 
the word for it) to secure the passage of the 
bills, and many citizens went to members of 
the Legislature and urged its passage. By the 
most persistent labor the desired result was 
secured. To-day, through the efforts of the 
lobbyists, Indianapolis has, perhaps, the most 
perfect municipal legislation in America. 
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This is only one instance of thousands that 
could be cited. Without the special efforts 
put forth, we to-day would have had the old 
and imperfect law of the past. 

The fact is that the lobbyist is essential in 
order to secure modern legislation, and the 
conduct and criminal neglect of our legisla- 
tors have made him a necessity. There is 
no doubt he has done great harm and 
brought about much corruption; but on the 
sum total, at the present day, the balance is 
on the right side of the ledger of good and 
evil. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





PLANTS OF HAWAII. 


BY WM. WHITMAN BAILEY. 


As it now seems probable that the Hawaiian 
Islands may immediately come under the do- 
minion of the United States, its natural pro- 
ductions must deeply interest our people. 
A tropical flora is always attractive, but that 
of these islands is peculiarly so. 

It is well known that they are very remote 
from any other land. From our own coun- 
try the distance is 2,040 geographical miles; 
to the Marquesas group 1,060, and to Tahiti 
2,190. 1t will thus be seen that it occupies a 
singularly isolated position, and, froma nat- 
ural history point of view, has been left to 
work out its own salvation. Any one who 
has given attention to the distribution of 
animals and plants over the earth, knows 
how profoundly a fauna or flora may be af- 
fected by such entire independence of other 
lands, Once established in such a situation, 
uninfluenced by continental struggles, the 
creatures in the course of ages assume pecul- 
iar and marked characteristics. 

There are reasons for supposing that this 
group of islands has always been thus sepa- 
rated from the influences of other lands. 
While in a northwesterly direction, according 
to Hillebrande, there is a succession of reefs 
and low uninhabited islets extending for a 
distance of thirty degrees of longitude about 
half-way to Japan, the depth of water is less 
than a thousand fathoms, and reveals a nar- 
tow band of raised sea bottom. This line of 
reefs and islets exactly follows the trend of the 
fissure in the earth’s crust on which the 


Hawaiian volcanoes have been erected. 
There is, too, abundant evidence to show 
that the age of the different islands of the 
group increases from east to west. Hence it 
is fair to conclude that these islets, rocks 
and reefs lie in the same fissure and are only 
the coral-covered peaks of submerged vol- 
canoes. In.other words, that the volcanic 
action began at the northwest extremity, 
thirty degrees of longitude northwest from 
the island of Kauai. Thence it gradually 
moved on to the island of Hawaii, with sub- 
sidence of the older formations while it pro- 
gressed. 

But the western extremity of this varied 
sea bottom is separated by a great distance 
and enormous depths of sounding from the 
nearest high land, Japan, and the circum- 
stance that the present flora of the Hawaiian 
Islands has less affinity to that of Japan than 
to any other warm or temperate country on 
the borders of the Pacific, forbids altogether 
the assumption that this submerged chain of 
islands can at any time have formed a road 
for the migration of plants. 

The soundings between Hawaii and Cali- 
fornia reveal one of the profoundest oceanic 
depressions on the globe. This, considered 
alone, would prove almost a total bar to the 
migration of plants from the northern por- 
tions of America. But, in considering the 
problem of distribution, one has to take into 
account the presence, direction and force of 
ocean currents. These may carry on their 
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surface seeds or even parts of living plants. 
Darwin proved by actual experiment that 
many seeds will long survive exposure to sea- 
water, 

Almost an infinitesimal number of Hawaii- 
an plants, and these mostly on the high 
mountains, are North American in origin. 
However, a current deflecting from the coast 
of Mexico, or even further south, bathes the 
shores of the Sandwich Islands, and thus 
gives a marked American character to the 
andean regions of the country. Other, and 
especially equatorial currents, have also had 
their effect. Long after their establishment 
in a new region, plants may retain traces of 
their origin. On the other hand, under new 
conditions, and disturbance of native systems 
of check and balance, they may vary widely. 

It is said that Hawaii contains, and we 
would expect this from the circumstances 
above indicated, more endemic plants than 
any other known country; z.¢, plants pecul- 
iar to itself. Great differences of elevation 
are found in the islands, from the palm- 
fringed lowlands to the sparsely clad hights 
of the volcanic peaks. In one day a traveler 
may proceed from tropical jungles toa region 
of perpetual snow, and from a climate with 
an annual average of 180 inches of rainfall to 
one of thirty inches, or even less. 

It will pay the reader who may be inter- 
terested in lovely flowers, toconsult the royal 
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folio of colored: plates of Hawaiian plants 
prepared by Mrs. Francis Sinclair, Jr., and 
published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. in 1889. 
One is impressed especially by the prevalence 
of elegant types of hibiscus, convolvulus and 
pea-like flowers. Of course this volume, issued 
solely for esthetic reasons, neglects many 
plants that a collector would delight to see. 
Many of these he will find figured in the su- 
perb atlas of the United States Exploring 
Expedition under Captain Wilson. Miss Isa- 
bella Bird, now Mrs. Bishop, in her charm- 
ing volume, gives us some pleasant pictures. 
Here is one of them: 


‘*Without exception the men and women 
wore wreaths and garlands of flowers, carmine, 
orange, or pure white, twined round their hats 
and thrown carelessly round their throats— 
flowers unknown to me, but redolent of the 
tropics in fragrance and color. Many of the 
young beauties wore the gorgeous bloom of 
the red hibiscus among their abundant, uncon- 
fined, black hair, and many besides the gar- 
lands, wore festoons of a sweet-scented vine, 
or of an exquisitely beautiful fern, knotted 
behind and hanging half-way down their 
dresses. Their adornments of natural flowers 
are most attractive.” 


It may be said in closing, that Hawaii, like 
all tropical islands, abounds in ferns, They 
areinfinite, varied and beautiful. 


Brown University, Provivence, R. I. 





SCIENCE. 


COLD-BLOODED AND WARM- 
BLOODED ANIMALS. 


As is well known, the fishes and reptiles are 
cold-blooded and birds and mammals warm- 
blooded creatures. An Australian physiolo- 
gist, Sutherland,while recognizing this distinc- 
tion, shows by experiments that there is be- 
tween these two types ‘‘a line of steady grada- 
tion.’’ He incidentally states that while most 
invertebrates, such as polyps, starfish, mol- 
lusks, including cephalopods and crustacea 
very rarely rise more than a fraction (one- 
fifth) of a degree above the temperature of the 
water in which they live, among insects the 
power of heat-production is much greater. 
Tho, he _ says, essentially cold-blooded 
animals in the sense that they have no fixed 
standard of body-heat toward which they 


approximate, they are almost always warmer 
than their media. If they are at rest that ex- 
cess is only a degree ortwo. After severe ex- 
ertion, however, they are capable of warming 
themselves to a remarkable extent. This is 
also true of the lower cold-blooded vertebrates, 
as fishes, amphibia and reptiles. Whenat rest 
they are of the same temperature as the water 
they live in, rising and falling with it, and 
showing no capacity, however rudimentary, 
of maintaining a fixed and characteristic tem- 
perature; yet all can warm themselves by ex- 
ertion. 

Sutherland gives an example to prove this 
of the common large blue-tongued lizard of 
Victoria, which can warm itself as much as 
half a degree in ten minutes of anger. By ac- 
tivity and consequent heat-production all fish, 
frogs, newts, salamanders and reptiles seem 
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able to keep themselves a little warmer than 
the air or water in which they dwell. Accord- 
ing to Dutroche, the newt can keep itself from 
2° to §%° centigrade above the temperature of 
its medium; the turtle, 1%° to 3%°, and the 
common green lizard, from 4°to7°C. It has 
been found by Fiirbringer that the blind 
worm rises as much as 8° above the tempera- 
ture of the air. Fishes, after a struggle, may 
warm themselves two or three degrees. 

This does not, however, leave the distinction 
between cold-blooded and warm-blooded ani- 
mals affected. The intermediate steps are 
found in those singular creatures, the duck- 
bill and marsupials. The temperature of the 
duck-bill platypus was determined by Miklou- 
ho-Maclay to be only a little over two degrees 
higher than the water in which it was kept— 
i. é., 24°.8. It is thus seen to be almost a cold- 
blood animal. Another kind of monotreme is 
the spiny ant-eater (Echidna hystrix). Twenty- 
seven observations on fourteen of these ani- 
mals gave an average temperature of 29°.4. 
These animals show their affinity with the 
reptiles by a temperature varying with the 
weather. An echidna, he says, one cold morn- 
ing was as cold as 22°; another, brought in 
from the forest in a sack exposed to a fierce 
midday heat, registered as high as 36°.6, which 
is a very great range for a mammal. 

Sutherland has observed in sixteen dif- 
ferent marsupials, which are a step higher in 
the mammalian scale, an average temperature 
of 36° C., the result of 126 observations. They 
are thus 3° C. below the average of other mam- 
mals, The marsupial, whose temperature is 
next above that of the monotremes, is the wom- 
bat, which is 34°.1. Next comes the flying 
squirrel, with a temperature of 35°.7. The 
little native bears, or koalas, average 36° C. 
The heat of Australian opossums is 37° C., and 
the tree kangaroo is also 37° C., exactly that 
of man. 

It appears that except rodents and ‘nsec- 
tivores, with perhaps the whales and manatees, 
the temperature of all other mammals stands, 
uniformly, much above that of man. Thus, 
inthe mammalian series, there are grades of 
temperature, and those of the most generalized 
or lowest structure are of the lowest tempera- 
ture. 

In birds, also, there is a gradation of tem- 
perature. The emeu has the lowest tempera- 
ture known among birds, 7. ¢., 39°.5 C., while 
allthe birds above it have invariably over 40° 
C. Hens average about 41°.3, while ducks 
average 42°.1, while the more specialized or 
higher birds average over 42°; the sparrows 
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and passerin birds having the hottest blood. 
In general bodily activity depends on body 
temperatures; insects and reptiles are active 
only when warmed from without, but become 
torpid with decreasing temperature. The type 
in which activity is general, says Sutherland, 
maintains its own body temperature. This is 
seen inthe mammals, and still more in the 
birds. 





...»Prof. H. Muraoka has published an ac- 
count of the rays which he found to be emitted 
by a firefly (‘‘ Johanniskaber,”’ Lampyris nocti- 
luca or splendidula), and which resemble the 
rays which Dr. Dawson Turner has found to 
be emitted by glowworms, in that they can 
pass (like R6ntgen’s rays and uranium rays) 
through aluminum. These beetles have two 
or three rows of luminous spherules on the 
under side of the body, while the entire body 
is photographically active. He used about 
1,000 insects ata time, with exposures of two 
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“ A DAILY PAPER lately had a most sensible 
article on caring for the feet of the soldier 
boys, and says, very truly, that ‘‘a raw heel 
will as effectually dampen a man’s fighting 
ardor as a raging toothache under the hot sum- 
mer sun of the Southern States and of Cuba.”’ 
In choosing a shoe to ‘‘ march, march, march” 
in, one must forget all his ideas about elegance 
and what he would consider a suitable shoe 
for the drawing-room. Some complaint has 
already been made about the poor quality of 
shoes supplied to our armies; and that our con- 
tractors are not sinners above all others, will 
be seen from the fact that in the recent cam- 
paign in the Sfidan the English soldiers com- 
plained so bitterly of the badness of their 
shoes, that the Secretary of State for War 
made a public apology, and explained as well 
ashe could the ineffectiveness of the army 
footgear. One of our own army surgeons, 
more than a year ago, suggested that the 
miseries inflicted by ill-fitting shoes were often 
the result of ignorance on the part of the 
wearers, in the selection of the shoes, and said 
that the selection of the shoes should be under 
the personal supervision of company command- 
ers. On the enlistment of a man the company 
shoemaker should measure the man’s foot,anda 
record of this measurement be kept,and in draw- 
ing shoes this measurement should be adhered 
to; and thechief surgeon of the department re- 
enforced the opinion as follows: ‘‘ The action 
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recommended in relation to shoes is both wise 
and important. An infantry officer should 
take the same care of his men’s feet that a cav- 
alry officer does of his horses’ feet; but gener- 
ally men’s feet are neglected.””» The common- 
est fault in the selection of shoes is to get 
them too short—this causes ingrowing nails 
and inamed corns. They should be close in 
the heels to prevent ‘‘ shucking about,’’ and 
broad in the toes to give full play to those sen- 
sitive and useful extremities. The stockings 
should be whole—a ragged stocking or a 
darned stocking have such inequalities of sur- 
face as to produce sores, and certainly much of 
the soldier’s efficiency lies in a pair of sound, 
painless feet. It helpsto harden and purify 
the feet to bathe them night and morning in 
cold water, to which a little listerine has been 
added; andthe nails should be cut straight 
across, never down in the corners. Long, 
rapid marches have won many a victory. 
Shoes that have been greased or treated to any 
sort of enamel are intolerably warm and make 
the feet swell. Some anxious mothers and 
sisters have advised their soldier boys to put 
refined sulphur in their boots to prevent the 
yellow fever. Plain flour would be just as 
efficient, while both are utterly useless and 
pernicious. One of the best additions to 


‘‘comfort bags” would be atiny screw-top jar 
filled with cold cream mixed with witch-hazel, 
with which to rub the swollen feet immediately 
after removing the socks. 


....Sir Joseph Fayrer, one of the foremost of 
the English surgeons who have lived in India, 
thus defines what the layman styles sunstroke: 
“Under the designation of sunstroke, heat- 
stroke, insolation, thermic fever, calentura, 
heat-apoplexy, heat asphyxia, ictus solis, etc., 
a variety of morbid conditions from the sim- 
plest to the gravest are included. However, 
these conditions may be modified by personal 
susceptibility, local surroundings, and climatic 
influences. They are all essentially due to 
heat, and are the result of a direct exposure to 
the rays of the sun, or toa high atmospheric 
temperature in the shade.’”’ In dealing with 
it, Dr. Fayrer says: ‘‘The principal object 
should be prevention. The clothing should be 
light and loose, and woolen material should be 
worn next the skin, as cotton or linen is deci- 
dedly harmful. The head and spine should be 
protected from the direct rays of the sun by a 
pith hat and a cotton pad let into the coat over 
the back of the neckand spine. Moderationin 
diet is especially to be enjoined; little animal 
food should be taken.’”’ Here it will be seen 
the much deprecated bean will be found 
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‘‘unstimulating.” Iced water may be drunk free- 
ly, when procurable, and the greatest modera- 
tion in the use of stimulants should be observed. 
The average native of India, who is much too 
poor to own a pith helmet, keeps indoors in 
the heat of the day; but if compelled to go out 
into the glaring sun, wraps a long piece of 
white cotton cloth in the form of high turban 
round his head, and if he is a very rich native, 
it will be long enough to have ends hang- 
ing down his back, and of course protecting 
the spine. As our hearts go out to our sol- 
diers, broiling under the Cuban summer sun, 
there is another set of men on whom our ulti- 
mate success absolutely depends, the engineers 
and firemen, who tho protected from the direct 
rays of the sun, bake and swelter in the heat 
of sunlight ‘‘ bottled up’ ages ago in the coal 
that we now realize is tke great factor in mod- 
ern sea-power. It is to be noted that these 
men ptefer and wear flannel garments. No 
less than forty of the cases of sunstroke in our 
navy in 1896 were the result of heat in fire and 
engine rooms. 


...»The physician in India who fancies that 
the plague has been produced by people eating 
grain that has been so long stored in vaults, 
not perfectly dry, as to have given growth to 
fungi, is not alone in the belief that cereals 
filled with bacterial growths are most uawhole- 
some. Just now Transylvania, in the south- 
eastern corner of Hungary, is suffering from 
an outbreak of a skin disease resembling the 
pellagra of northern Italy. It is supposed to 
spring from the same causes as pellagra, insuffi- 
cient nourishment, due to bad harvests and an 
exclusive diet of mildewed cornmeal. But the 
conviction that rats have a vital connection 
with the plague is causing people in India to 
urge that all the rats possible shall be caught 
and burned with kerosene. 


....The construction of sewers in Sydney 
has shown their value, for in 1875 measles and 
scarlet fever prevailed to such an extent that a 
royal commission was empowered to look into 
the matter and recommended a remedy. In 
the city proper, the death-rate was then 31 in the 
thousand. The present system of sewers was 
constructed, and now the death-rate has fallen 
to 16 in the thousand, and in the suburban part 
of the town it has fallen to 13. 


... There is to bea branch of one of the 
Hongkong hospitals prepared for the recep- 
tion of plague-patients who are to have the 
choice of being treated by the new Western 
methods, or the old ones of the Chinese phy- 
sicians. Needless to say the results will be 
eagerly watched by doctors everywhere. 





LITERATURE 


THE LITERARY WORKS OF A 
JAPANESE REFORMER. 


ANY one interested in the history of mod- 
ern Japan will get a new insight into the dif- 
ficulties that have beset her path since the 
ports were opened to foreign trade in 1859 
from a preface to a new edition of the works 
of Mr. Fukuzawa. His whole life since the 
coming of Commodore Perry has been iden- 
tified with the modernization of his country. 
He was born somewhat more than sixty years 
ago in the south of Japan. Of the Samurai 
class, he was poor, as nearly all of this class 
necessarily were. He came to Tokio, then 
Yedo, in 1859, and at once took a deep in- 
terest in the affairs of foreigners and their 
connection with his country. From that 
date to the present time he has been a con- 
stant writer on the issues of the day. As 
most of his important works are out of print, 
he has recently published a new edition of 
his writings. A preface of 130 pages to this 
edition is published separately, and gives an 
excellent summary of his books and the mo- 
tives that influenced him at the time of wri- 
ting them, 

In 1861 he made his first trip abroad, and 
the impressions of that visit to the countries 
of Europe were ineffaceable. He felt that 
the people of his own country, however 
kindly treated privately, were not esteemed 
as equals by the people of the West. For a 
Japanese, who knew that his own country- 
men were accustomed to look down upon the 
outer world as barbarian, this discovery was 
important. Nothing in the whole realm 
of Western enterprise struck him with such 
force as the postal system. On his return 
he published a volume on the condition of 
European countries and tried to make clear 
that Japan so far from despising them could 
With advantage borrow from them. The 
sale of the book was enormous, amounting to 
no less than 250,000 copies. 

The next work of the author illustrates a 
curious phase of his country’s condition in 
the early sixties. There had been fighting 
between the Choshu clan and “the Sho- 
gun’s government; and Mr. Fukuzawa was 


convinced that the superiority of the former 
was owing to their ability to handle the rifle. 
He made asearch in all the bookstores of 
Tokio for an English work on rifle-shooting, 
and finally obtained one. By dint of much 
perseverance he made a fair translation of 
the book. Its success astounded him. He 
does not dare to mention the number of cop- 
ies sold. Years afterward the inventor of 
the Murata rifle, now in general use in the 
Japanese Army, confessed to him that his 
attention was first drawn to the rifle by this 
little book. 

In 1866 Mr. Fukuzawa went to America 
on business connected with the Shogun’s 
government, On his return he began to de- 
vote his attention to the question of practi- 
ca] education, with which, together with jour- 
nalism, he occupied himself for many years. 
In connection with his educational work he 
took an interest in the spread of scientific 
and practical knowledge, which contributed, 
perhaps, more to establish his reputation 
than all his writings on other subjects. One 
of his earliest efforts was a work on physical 
science, as taught in the West. His purpose 
in publishing this book was to show how 
primitive were the prevailing ideas in Japan 
regarding the constitution of the material 
universe and the laws that governit. His 
book was founded on independent study and 
written in a style so simple that a reader 
of ordinary intelligence could understand 
it. 

Many other works written in the following 
years had a purely educational object, such as 
his volume on ‘‘ Parliamentary Procedure,” 
a book of rules for representative assemblies, 
a Geography of the World, a simple book of 
morals as taught in the West, and a work on 
bookkeeping. With these must be mentioned 
his ‘‘ Promotion of Learning,’’ published in 
seventeen volumes. Not fewer than 200,000 
complete sets, or 3,400,000 volumes of it 
were sold. Many of the opinions expressed 
in this work were very unpopular to the Jap- 
anese of that time. On one point especially 
the author ran counterto public opinion. He 
bitterly attacked the feudal loyalty of the 
the Samurai. His strictures on this principle 
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were supposed to be contrary to the Jap- 
anese spirit, and aroused such violent opposi- 
tion against him that for a time it was 
thought his life was in danger. 

On March 11th, 1872, the Japanese Gov- 
ernment substituted the Western calendar 
for the Chinese system of keeping time. The 
great mass of the people could not under- 
stand the nature of the change. 

It happened about this time that Mr. Fu- 
kuzawa was ill, and to occupy his mind while 
lying abed he wrote out an explanation of the 
new calendar. At the end of his little essay 
he gave an account of foreign clocks and of 
the way of telling the time of day from them, 
The writing occupied him only six hours and 
made a small pamphlet, the price of which 
was only a few cents. So great was its sale 
that in three months it netted him over seven 
hundred dollars, and he felt great doubt as 
to the morality of taking so large asum for 
so little work. 

From the beginning of the modern period 
of Japan Mr. Fukuzawa has taken an inter- 
est in public speaking—an art entirely un- 
known to old Japan. Himself an excellent 
speaker, he made the college of which he is 
the founder the nucleus of this art. In the 
preface to his collected works, he says that 
in 1874 he tried to introduce public speaking 
in his institution, and to convert certain well- 
known scholars of the day to his theory; but 
the general opinion was that the genius of 
the Japanese language did not lend itself to 
this form of address. Fukuzawa contended, 
however, that the sermons of Buddhist priests, 
the stories of the professional story-tellers 
(known throughout Japan from ancient 
times), proved that the language was well 
suited to this purpose. He invited a number 
of scholars to meet him and listen to him. 
He made an address on one of the public 
questions of the day. They acknowledged 
his success, applauded him heartily, and 
from this time public speaking became popu- 
lar in Japan. This change of popular opinion 
led him to build a small lecture hall, on an 
American model, for the use of the students 
of the college, which was the pioneer build- 
ing of its kind in Japan. 

The author, tho never occupied in the strife 
of politics, has a keen insight into political 
tendencies, and has been an eager worker 
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for certain political results. He saw that the 
new Government of Japan, while having re- 
stored the Emperor to his true place, yet 
continued to treat the people with as much 
indifference as the former officials. With the 
spread of popular education and the intro- 
duction of Western ideas, the people, he saw, 
would not long tolerate the arrogance of their 
new rulers, Even when the Government in- 
troduced well-considered reforms it assumed 
a lofty attitude toward the governed that de- 
stroyed much of the usefulness of the new 
measures. In the four volumes mentioned 
Mr. Fukuzawa uniformly took the ground of 
a mediator, trying on the one hand to uphold 
efficient government, and on the other con- 
tending for an extension of popular rights and 
for greater consideration of the people. It 
is hardly necessary to say that most of these 
objects have been realized. While the Gov- 
ernment of Japan is still, to some extent, a 
clan affair, at least in the upper officialdom, 
yet its indifference to public opinion and its 
supercilious attitude toward the people are 
entirely things of the past. 

After a long period of silence the author 
has recently made a fresh and probably final 
excursion in the field of letters. “In a few 
months the number of copies sold has ex- 
ceeded thirty-five thousand, and the demand 
still continues. It is rumored that an Eng- 
lish translation of this work is in progress. 

In the concluding words of his long pref- 
ace the author states that what fortune he 
has accumulated is due almost entirely to his 
pen. As editor of a widely known paper, as 
sponsor of an important educational insti- 
tution, as a writer of books on questions of 
the day, he has steadily refused to enter into 
any occupation inconsistent with wielding in- 
fluence entirely by the use of his pen. For 
this reason he has refused to engage in the 
work of active politics, in spite of much 
solicitation from friends. He is often taken 
to task for his seeming inconsistency. No 
one, it is said, is more responsible than 
he for the existence of popular representa- 
tion or political parties in Japan. Yet now, 
after he has conjured them into life, he is 
unwilling to do his share in guiding what he 
has assisted in creating. But he does not 
seek political power or fame, and is content 
with the title of. sensed (the teacher), a word” 
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of greatest reverence in the days of old Ja- 
pan, and even at present not shorn of a cer- 
tain amount of honor or respect to which all 
other vocations are strangers. 





TALKS WITH Mr. GtapstTone. By the Hon. 
Lionel A. Tollemache, Author of ‘‘Benjamin 
Jowett.” (Longmans, Green & Co. $1.25.) 

This is a collection of intimate personal con- 

versations with Mr. Gladstone, done somewhat 
in the. Boswellian style, but with a difference. 
The volume opens with some brief and meager 
reports dating from the period between 1856 
and 1870, and passes in its larger and fuller 
parts to reports of conversations between 1891 
and 1896. They were written down by the au- 
thor at the time, tho from their nature Mr, 
Tollemache was restrained from publishing 
them while Mr. Gladstone was living. They 
are another witness, in their wide variety, to 
the breadth of Mr. Gladstone’s intellectual in- 
terests and acquirements. We make a few 
selections. This, for example, will surprise 
most of our readers: 


““G.—‘ TI believe that Napoleon narrowly escaped 
being shot, and I understand that Wellington was 
in favor of his execution. But I am glad that his 
life was spared.’ 

“T7.—‘I believe that this was also the wish of 
Bliicher. How was it that, if the two generals 
were thus agreed, Napoleon escaped ?” 

“G.—‘The Emperor of Austria was naturally 
opposed to the execution of his own son-in-law; 
and I believe that, in spite of all that Russia had 
suffered, the Czar was of the same mind.’ ”’ 


And this: 


““G.—‘ Napoleon at St. Helena used to protest 
against being compared with, Cromwell; he used 
to say that he had not cut off his king’s head, but 
had merely appeared as the Savior of ‘Society. 
Well, it was the Allied Powers, and especially the 
English, who, by making war on the French, 
frustrated every attempt of the Republic to set 
up a durable Government. And in the meantime 
the English laborer was impoverished. In 1812 
he was ten times worse off than he nowis. He 
received only half his present wages, and he had 
to pay five times as much for bread. . At one time 
corn rose to 21s. a bushel; while now, or a least 
during the past few years, and until quite lately, 
he had only to pay 4s. a bushel.’ 

‘““Mr. Gladstone urged me to read the ‘Memoirs 
of Marbot,’ who had unusual opportunities of see- 
ing Napoleon at close quarters.” 

Here is an interesting note on Mr. Bright: 

“We talked about Bright; and I mentioned 
that I had heard his very fine speech at the din- 
ner given to Mr. Garrison after the conclusion of 
the American Civil War. Mr. Gladstone rejoined 
that Bright approved of the American War, and 
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seemingly of that war only. Bright had seen 
that, altho the Northern States were not in the 
first instance cons¢iously fighting against slavery, 
the practical result of the war would be to abolish 
slavery; and he had seen this when hardly any 
one else did.” 

We should like to know who Chief Justice 
Shea, U.S.A., was, who is cited on page 67. 
The United States never had a Chief Justice of 
this name. The story related of Richard Bax- 
ter should be told of John Newton, who, in al- 
lusion to his early life, when he saw a convict 
pass on his way to the gallows, exclaimed: 
‘*There, but for the grace of God, goes John 
Newton” (p, 97). The book contains many 
valuable remarks on Bishop Butler which show 
how truly Mr. Gladstone’s editing of the great 
Bishop’s works grew out of deep and lifelong 
reflections upon them. 

We can find room for only one other series of 
remarks (p. 81): 

‘““T spoke of genius as being often one-sided. 

““G.—‘No. Talentis. Geniusis not.’ .... 

‘*T put the case of Milton. 

‘“* G.—‘ Oh, he is an exception to all rules. Hg 
is an enigma—quite inexplicable.’ . . 

‘I cited Shelley as a one-sided man of genius; 
but Mr. Gladstone declined to admit the validity 
of this instance, on the ground that Shelley, dy- 
ing young, never quite ‘ broke loose from the egg- 
shell’... 

‘* 7.—‘ Would you not also say that Huxley is 
unmistakably a manof genius ?” 

‘““G.—‘ Certainly not. Huxley has talent to any 
amount, but not genius. One ofthe younger men 
of science, Romanes, has struck me a good deal. 
Ishould say that 4e has genius.’”’ 





DomMESTIC SERVICE. By Lucy Maynard Salmon. 
(The Macmillan Company. $1.75.) 

This is no ordinary manual. It is a resolute 
attempt to discover, collect and arrange the 
facts concerning this branch of economics, and 
to ascertain what they mean by some rigorous 
method of scientific inference. The author’s 
preparations for collecting the facts were am- 
ple. She sent out 5,000 blank schedules in sets 
of three each, one for employers, one for em- 
ployés, and one for miscellaneous information. 
Of these 5,000 sets 1,025 sets were returned with 
the blanks filled. The final impression as to the 
situation made by all this laborious investiga- 
tion does not differ from that which has grown 
up without any such rigorous examination, 
simply by the natural operation of individual in- 
quiry and personal consultation and compari- 
son. : 

The book begins with several general chap- 
ters, on the historical aspect of the question, 
domestic service in the colonial period, domes- 
tic service since the colonial period, and the 
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economic phase of domestic service. The 
pinch of the problem begins to be felt in the 
sixth chapter on the difficulties of domestic 
service looked at from the employer’s point of 
view, and its industrial and social drawbacks 
looked at from the employé’s point of view. 
A brief but good chapter sets forth the consid- 
erations of one kind and another, which 
count in favor of the service and render it at- 
tractive. The author comes to the supreme 
test of her ability and judgment in the seven 
chapters which discuss the problem of rem- 
edies suggested; doubtful, possible, and 
promising, and the general principles which 
apply. Not the least attractive part of the book 
is the historical sketch. The worst grumbler 
of them all will have to admit, as he studies 
these pages, that a vast change for the bet- 
ter lies between the domestic service of the 
present time, and that which was the best our 
great and great-great-grandmothers could hope 
for.. At the same time the condition of the 
employés has risen enormously since the time 
when ‘‘redemptioners,’’ transported convicts, 
free-will‘bondmen, negro slaves and Indians 
performed the service. Miss Salmon’s com- 
parative statement of the gains of domestic 
service strike us as rather high. A_ sa- 
ving of $150 a year out of an average total 
of $168 in wages is beyond the average 
girl’s economics. A girl living at home 
while employed as a teacher has advantages 
which makes her annual stipend worth more to 
her and the cost of her living less. Miss 
Salmon, however, indulges in noillusions. She 
sees that the difficulties of the situation are 
many of them inherent in the unequal relation 
between the parties and the discontent, divine 
or otherwise, which compel the higher sort of 
people to fret and chafe under the yoke of de- 
pendent relations. Rational and considerate 
treatment of employés will do much. The 
cultivation of a healthy self-respect for them- 
selves and their station and work in life will 
help a good deal. The gradual organization 
of means tor lessening the amount of indoor 
work promises a relief which Miss Salmon be- 
lieves will become far more important than it 
is now. Miss Salmon is, however, far too 
clear-headed not to see that all real gains must 
be had at the cost of social and moral progress 
and come slowly, as the result of discussion, 
intelligent effort and experiment, and all those 
reformatory agencies which can only be set 
agoing by people in the higher relations of 
society. Miss Salmon does not fail to see that 
while revolutions come from below reforma- 
tions come from above. 


We are ‘not so clear 
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as to her dictum that the unpaid services of 
women at home in the household ana family 
increase the difficulties of the situation. 





Tue IDEAL LIFE. Addresses Hitherto Unpub- 
lished. By Henry Drummond. With Me- 
morial Sketches by Ian Maclaren and W. 
Robertson Niccoll. (Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$1.50.) 

To most readers the appreciative biographic 
introduction by Dr. Niccoll and the tribute of 
admiration and affection by Drummond’s life- 
long friend, John Watson, would be enough 
to draw them irresistibly to this book. Drum- 
mond was a man of whom it was never easy for 
those who knew him to write or speak in terms 
ot moderation. Dr. Watson makes no attempt 
todoso. He surrenders himself to the flow of 
his affectionate recollections, and writes with a 
delightful freedom and a rush of poetic feeling 
as no other man can. Dr. Niccoll’s sketch is 
remarkable for its attempt to present the cold 
facts of a life which had no cold facts in it. 
It is a finely appreciative presentation of the 
results and details of Drummond’s life and 
work, afd of the position he held and will hold 
among the great religious leaders of the mod- 
ern Church. It contains a good account of 
his literary productions, their history, object 
and value. 

The collection of Drummond’s own produc- 
tions comprises fifteen previously unpublished 
addresses, miscellaneous in character. It is, 
however, just such a collection as one would 
like to read who is looking for glimpses or 
revelations of the great leader who died 
as Drummond did in the fulness of his 
fame. In many respects they give a truer 
impression of the man and of his faith 
than his larger works or even the sketches 
of his friends. Dr. Watson, for example, 
says that Drummond did not speak of 
sin, for he knew too little of it to speak of it. 
But in this collection we find an address on 
‘* The Three Facts of Sin,’”’ which, if not a full 
discussion, is more than an outline of the sub- 
ject, especially in its relation with the following 
address on ‘‘The Three Facts of Salvation.” 
As a whole, the fifteen addresses make a de- 
lightfully characteristic impression of their 
author, and go far to substantiate the extraor- 
dinary portrait Dr. Watson has given of him. 
The whole book is a tribute to a servant of 

Christ who, like his divine Master, was sorely 
misunderstood in his lifetime, but who, like 
Him, is sure to be better understood now that 
heis gone. Among the noblest acts of his life 
was his discovery of Moody and the generous 
ardor with which he came to his support at 
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his first,appearance in Scotland, in 1873. On 
the other hand; Mr. Moody can point to noth- 
ing more creditable to him in his remarkable 
career than his unfailing confidence in Drum- 
mond and recognition of him as chosen of God 
for a great and fruitful apostleship. 





THe New CITIZENSHIP. Christian Character 
in its Biblical Ideals, Sources and Relations. 
By Samuel Zane Batten. (The American 
Sunday-School Union, Philadelphia. 90 
cents: ) 

We have not seen the other volumes which 
competed with this for the first prize of $600 
under the John C, Green Fund, for the best 
book on ‘‘ Forming and Maintaining Character 
on the Principles of the Bible’; but we will 
risk the assertion at a venture that not one of 
them could stand in comparison with this. Mr. 
Batten was graduated at Bucknell University, 
in 1885, was connected editorially with the 
National Baptist, and has written for a number 
of the religious magazines. He was fora time 
President of the Young People’s Baptist Union 
of Pennsylvania and chairman of the Christian 
Citizenship Committee, of New York. He is 
now pastor of the Baptist church, of Morris- 
town, N. J. Excepting, perhaps, one short 
chapter, in which the author falls into some of 
the extravagances of the sentimental econo- 
mists of the George D. Herron type, the’ book 
is sound, sane and admirable from beginning 
to end, as well worth reading by young men 
for guidance on the burning questions of the 
times as John Foster’s ‘‘ Essay on Decision of 
Character.’”’ The opening chapter on ‘Visions 
and Ideals,’’ proclaims a man of inspiration 
who is sure to be heard of. The chapter on 
the Bible as a Guide Book contributes this new 
suggestion as tothe methods of studying it: 
by books for revelation; by characters for in- 
spiration; by topics for doctrine. The chap- 
ters on ‘‘ The Road over Calvary,’’ ‘‘ The In- 
ner Room” and ‘* Through Vanity Fair,” are 
written with great breadth, brilliancy and rich- 
ness of literary quotation; but also, and better, 
with appreciative moderation, self-control, and 
the practical wisdom that is born of them. 
Chapter IX, ‘‘In Mill and Market,” shows 
that the author’s heart may sometimes run 
away with his head, and land him ‘in confusion 
and extravagance. The assertion of the iden- 
tity of the sacred and secular in life, and the 
presentation of all honest work as a priestly 
service to God and man, are important enough 
to bear some little extravagance, and possibly 
some confusion of things which, in scientific 
Strictness, should be kept distinct from each 
other. The book announces a new writer on 
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moral, religious and practical topics. who is 
able to command attention by their fresh and 
forcible presentation. It may come as a sur- 
prise to those who have known but little of Mr. 
Batten. It is a surprise which we should be 
glad to have repeated, we care not how often. 


Miss THEODORA. A West End Story. By Helen 
Leah Reed. (Richard G. Badger & Co., 
Boston. $1.00.) 

The ,quiet simplicity of this story and its 
freedom from sensational elements place it in 
marked contrast with the average society novel 
of the present day. It is founded onthe con- 
servatism of old social ideas in Boston when 
brought under the powerful solvent influence 
of modern social conditions. It is apparently 
a study from life. Miss Theodora, with her 
lofty ideals, her self-sacrificing pride and gen- 
teel poverty, is a living portrait, and not the 
heroine of a romantic fiction. The-story is a 
quiet study of the clash of old social pride with 
the assumptions and ambitions of new social 
aspirants, and the disappearance of the old 
order in the changed conditions of the new 
order. The author’s point is neither a plea for 
the old nor a protest against the new, but a 
literary artist’s interest in following out two 
contrasted types of social feeling, and in show- 
ing how they come to their equilibrium in the 
conditions of modern society. The plot of the 
story is faithfully thought out; but the author 
has not given herself room for the develop- 
ment of her material into that kind of dramatic 
expansion which is required to raise the simple 
elements of the story high and clear above 
commonplace. This defect is so unusual in | 
young writers that we recognize it as a sign of 
promise in a first attempt, as we understand 
Miss Reed’s story to be. She is writing under 
too severe self-restraint, and should give freer 
play to her imagination and humor, which, tho 
too much suppressed in this story, are required 
for the full and effective development of it. 
For a first story thereis a simplicity, directness 
ani reserve of her literary powers in Miss 
Reed’s volume which leads us to feel that 
something better may be expected of her. 


HyYPNOTISM EXPLAINED. By Rev. Louis F. 
Schlathoeller, Pastor of. the Immaculate, Concep- 
tion Church, Moberly, Mo. (Published by the 
author. $1.00.) The explanation’ offered by 
the author for hypnotic phenomena is that of 
‘*auto-suggestion,’’ which is byno means new, 
but on the contrary is the explanation com- 
monly given by the coolest observers, The 
author does not” appear:to be thoroughly 
trained in medicine or in philosophy. His quo- 
tation of the principle #ihi/ in animo nisi prius 
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in seusu should inthe first place read intedlectu 
for animo;and then, Heaven help us if it proved 
true, for it would make materialists of us all. 
The book contains some valuable suggestions 
and marks out in the rough a way of acting 
usefully on others by arousing the suggestive 
faculty. The author rejects what he calls 
spiritism as humbuggery, mind-reading and 
telepathy he accepts in a modified and rational 
sense. His own observations are in general 
carefully made, but their scientific value is low- 
ered by hasty conclusions such as that con- 
sumption is propagated by suggestion, or by 
rash generalization, such as what he introduces 
as ‘‘the strange fact that children die at or 
about the age of their parents.’’ A very strange 
fact, we should say; so strange as to be no 
fact at all. 


SERMONS. Sy the late Rev. Charles Gutch, 
B.D., of St. Cyprian’s, Marylebone. (Longmans, 
Green & Co. $1.50.) The notes of a devoted, 
self-renouncing ministry resound in these ser- 
mons. Charles Gutch forsook all to follow 
Christ in obscurity and poverty, and laid his 
high gifts and fine scholarship on the altar 
that he might win mento Christ. The spirit of 
his ministry burns and glows in these sermons. 

Very different but not less genuine and 
strong are the sermons which are collected in 
Our REDEMPTION: /ts Need, Method and Result. 
By Frederick A. Noble, D.D., Pastor Union Park 
Congregational Church, Chicage. (Fleming H. 
Revell Company. $1.25.) These sermons fol- 
low a logical order in their arrangement and 
development. The first group presents the 
thought of redemption as made necessary by 
sin and its consequences. The second develops 
the method and principle on which redemption 
is secured, and the third group develops the 
idea of redemption in the new spirit and out- 
look it furnishes—a very striking arrangement 
which brings each sermon into place and per- 
spective, and adds so much to its effect. 


PLAYS PLEASANT AND UNPLEASANT. Sy Ber- 
nard Shaw. (Chicago: H.S. Stone & Co. Two 
vols. $1.25 per vol.) Mr. G. Bernard Shaw, 
whose rather fierce-looking portrait faces the 
title-page of the first volume of his plays, writes 
his prefatory essays in a style supremely ego- 
tistical. As for the plays themselves, they 
stand as indices of what a certain class of Lon- 
don playwrights find most significant in life. 
We find them extremely stupid as stimulants 
for the mind, full as they are of such clever- 
ness as a brilliant talent for dramatic effects 
can inject into mere commonplace hothouse 
social and politica! corruptions. The ‘‘ pleas- 
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ant”? plays are overstrained, the ‘‘ unpleas- 
ant’? ones are disgusting. However catchy 
and attractive they may be to certain audiences 
as visible comedies, they fail to make them- 
selves amusing, much less convincing, when 
read in the sober light of the library. 


A WounDED NAME. By Captain Charles 
King, U.S.A. (New York: F. Tennyson Neely. 
$1.25.) Here is another of Captain King’s 
stories of soldier life in the West, which is 
equivalent to saying that a large audience will 
pounce upon it and devour it with delight. In 
sober truth there is not much in these ro- 
mances; but they seem to fill a need in the 
economy of the public, and we see no harm in 
them. The present story comes fairly up to 
Captain King’s mark of interest; it is pleas- 
antly told, gives a good impression of pic- 
turesque army life, is plentifully supplied 
with romantic incidents, and in the end the 
‘* wounded name”’ is cured, and all is well. 


PEARCE AMERSON’S WILL. By Riskard Mal- 
colm Johnston. (Chicago: Way & Williams. 
$1.25.) The old town of Milledgeville, in cen- 
tral Georgia, and the region round about, 
afford Mr. Johnston his scene and his dramatis 
persona; and he tells his story with much of his 
well-known oddity and drollery of effect. The 
will in question causes a good deal of trouble. 
An unscrupulous son attempts to play an ugly 
trick upon his father, but in the end it turns 
out that he has but tricked himself. The char- 
acters are well sketched, the play of droll 
humor is amusing throughout, and the con- 
trasts between the country folk and the town 
people are entertainingly drawn. 


THE GRAY HOUSE OF THE QUARRIES. By 
Mary Harriott Norris. (Boston and New York: 
Lamson, Wolffe & Co. $1.25.) This is a story 
somewhat tedious in the telling, but sufficiently 
interesting despite its considerable burden of 
religious discussion. No doubt a large au- 
dience awaits it and will be both entertained 
and instructed by reading it. From the point 
of view occupied by the critic, such a story has 
little to command praise as a work of art; but 
as a story used to convey a certain message 
which the author deems important it is strong 
and successful. There is a good deal of human 
life in it, a large measure of sentimentality, 
and much of the stress and struggle going on 
in the religious life of our day. 


Navy BLuE. By Willis Boyd Allen. (New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50.) Boys will 
read this story of cadet life in the United 
States Naval Academy at Annapolis with eager 
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interest just now. It is not only a sprightly 
story, but it goes well into the details of howa 
cadet is made into a young naval officer, what 
his duties, studies and experiences are, and 
how he can best get through with them. It is 
a large and handsome volume beautifully illus- 
trated, and on almost every page the wide- 
awake boy will find something to stir his blood 
with patriotic pride. It is dedicated to Secre- 
tary Long, of the Navy Department. 


THE YoUNG QUEEN oF HEARTS. By Emma 
Marshall, (The Macmillan Co. $1.25.) This 
romance covers about ten years of a period of 
English history, from 1603 to 1613. It isastory 
of the Princess Elizabeth and her brother 
Henry, Prince of Wales; and in the telling Miss 
Marshall has shown great cleverness as well 
as considerable grasp of historical materials. 
Young readers especially will find most gener- 
ous entertainment in the pages where lively 
action and attractive incidents are never want- 
ing. After great tribulations and many exci- 
ting efforts and sore disappointments the most 
interesting characters come to love, happiness 
and peace. It isa very pleasant romance. 


PAGAN Papers. By Kenneth Grahame. (New 
York: John Lane. $1.25.) This is a second 
edition, somewhat altered, of a breezy little 
book, containing essays brilliant enough in 
their way, which way lies zigzag over many 
inviting bits of literary country. The author’s 
style is suggestive of dynamos and live wires; 
yet all the shock of it is wasted upon worthless 
materials. We read the book from essay to 
essay, expecting something at the turn of each 
leaf, only to be eluded, or deluded, until the 
end comes. It is very pleasant reading; it 
fans the mind as with a lively breeze of futili- 
ties. 


FAITH AND DouBT IN THE CENTURY’S PoETs. 
By Richard A. Armstrong, B. A. (New York: 
Thomas Whittaker. $1.00.) This is a collec- 
tion of short talks or lectures on the six poets, 
Shelley, Wordsworth, Clough, Tennyson, 
Matthew Arnold and Browning. The purpose 
is to show the course of faith and of doubt 
during the present century as seen by the 
light of these English poets. Without being 
notably strong or strikingly original the chap- 
ters are interesting and full of sensible exposi- 
tion, with here and there a passage of excel- 
lent criticism. 


Davip Hume. By Henry Calderwood. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 75 cents.) This is the latest 
addition to the ‘‘ Famous Scots Series,’’ which 


has already grown to twenty volumes, done in. 
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brief, pithy style, and all by the best specia 
writers on each special subject. Professot 
Calderwood is the happiest selection to under- 
take David Hume. It would be difficult, in- 
deed, to bring together in 158 pages the mate- 
rials of a more vigorous or telling sketch of the 
great Scotch historian, essayist and philoso. 
pher than he has done. 


In THo1s Our Worip. Sy Charlotte Perkins 
Stetson. (Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. $1.25.) 
There is good poetry and true in this little 
book. ‘The singing word, the throbbing line 
and the stanza rounding out musically are not 
scarce along the pages. No ambitious effort 
is apparent, the author's sincerity cannot be 
questioned, and as far as she goes she keeps 
her powers well in hand. Itis not all equally 
good; the winnowing of a critical judgment 
would blow much out of the collection to its ad- 
vantage. Few poets can afford to print all 
that they write. Upon the whole, however, /n 
This Our World is a book of notably excellent 


_ verse, 


REALITY; OR, LAW AND ORDER Vs. ANARCHY 
AND SOCIALISM, Jy George A. Sanders (The 
Burrows Brothers, Cleveland, O.), is a reply to 
Bellamy’s ‘‘ Looking Backward ”’ and‘‘ Equal- 
ity.’’ Mr. Sanders defends the present consti- 
tution of society against the more atrocious 
charges brought against it with earnestness 
and strong reasoning. Himself a farmer’s boy, 
and acquainted with manual toil, his sympa- 
thies are with the poor and the oppressed; but 
he finds no hope of improvement in revolution. 
His statements of facts are clear and forcible, 
and his inferences from them command atten- 


tion. 


UNDER THE STARS, AND OTHER VERSES. By 


Wallace Rice and Barrett Eastman. (Chicago: 
Way & Williams.) A paper edition (evi- 
dently flung forth to catch the war breeze) 
of a handful of. bellicose verse, not bad and 
not remarkably excellent. It is a mistake of the 
poets to print battle poetry now; the reality is 
incomparable and unpicturable. Better to 
wait until the great tide subsides, and then 
further wait until the imperious demand of 
genius shall force out the successful echo. 
Verse merely opportune is never loaded with 
true song splendors. 


A REVOLUTIONARY LOVE STORY, AND THE 
Hi1GuH STEEPLE OF ST. CHRysostom’s. By Ellen 
Olney Kirk. (Chicago: Herbert S. Stone & 
Co.) The two stories making up this attractive 
volume are written with sprightliness of spirit 
and with evident knowledge of the materials 
used. ‘‘A Revolutionary Love Story,’’ which 
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comes first, is especially well told, and the 
background of history gives its incidents a 
strong relief. The book should be popular for 
summer reading, and we take pleasure in rec- 
ommending it. 


HALcyon DAys IN NORWAY, FRANCE AND 
THE DOLOMITES. By William Bement Lent. 
(New York: Bonnell, Silver & Co. $1.50.) 
This is avery satisfactory book of tourings. 
The author makes no pretensions to unusual 
experiences or to any extraordinary gift of 
observation; but what he has seen is here de- 
scribed with graceful attractiveness which im- 
parts to the reader somewhat of the writer’s 
enthusiasm. The sketches of Norway and the 
South of France are especially interesting. We 
recommend the book as a good one to take into 
the woods, or to a rock by the seashore. 


A Younc Man's DIFFICULTIES WITH HIs 
BrsLtze. By D. W. Faunce, D.D. (American 
Baptist Publieation Society. $1.00.) This is 
an enlarged and revised edition of a very use- 
ful book whose merit lies in its broad, judi- 
cious method of discussing the great topics of 
the time from the strong, safe center of the sub- 
ject and not on the extreme verge of doubtful 
and not essential opinion. The book helped 
many persons who were in trouble and per- 
plexity in the first edition. The new edition 
adapts it to continue its ministry in the changed 
conditions of the most recent opinion. 


THE RED Lity. By Anatole France. (New 
York: Brentano’s. $1.25.) This translation is 
well done; at least it gives a strong impression 
of the French author’s style. It is a novel 
wholly French, deep-dyed with the color of 
Latin civilization. We do not recommend it 
as a fit story for open reading at the family 
fireside. Regarded from the Parisian point of 
view, itis both art and life; but the art and 
the life are neither wholesome nor instructive 
to the young imagination. 


MEN IN EPIGRAM. Compiled by Frederick W. 
Morton. (Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 
$1.00.) The author of the compilation, ‘‘ Wom- 
an in Epigram,”’ has brought together in this 
companion volume an interesting collection of 
epigrams, mostly satirical, ironical and pessi- 
mistic, dealing with man’s predicaments when 
made the ‘‘ victims of maids, wives, widows and 
other amateurs and professionals.” It is a little 
book over which to pore and grin in an irre- 
sponsible mood. 

ONE THOUSAND MEN FOR A CHRISTMAS PRES- 
ENT. By Mary B. Sheldon. Illustrated by L. J. 
Bridgman. (Estes & Lauriat, Boston. 50 
cents.). A lively and pleasing rendering of 
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Washington’s capture of the Hessian force at 
Trenton into the dramatic form of dialog. The 
principal interlocutors in the story are a com- 
pany of patriotic boys; and a fine, intelligent 
dog, ‘‘ Colonel,” adds much to the interest of 
the book. 


SEVEN MONTHS A PRISONER. Sy /. V. Had- 
ley. (Charles Scribner’s Sons. 75 cents.) 
This addition to the pleasant ‘‘ Ivory Series,” 
is a little book in which are recorded the ad- 
ventures, sufferings and wanderings of four 
Union soldiers as prisonérs and as fugitives 
during the Civil War in the South. -I[t has 
much the air and ring of truth. At all events, 
it is singularly and absorbingly attractive from 
first page to last. 


THE CENTENARY EDITION of the Works of 
Thomas Carlyle, in Thirty Volumes, imported by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons ($1.25 per vol.), has 
now advanced to Vol. XVIII, which is Vol. 
VII of Carlyle’s ‘‘History of Frederick the 
Great,’’ and contains a detailed map ‘‘ For the 
Third Silesian, or the Seven Years War.” We 
need add nothing to what we have already said 
of this edition as worthy of the name it bears, 
and a miracle of low cost at the price charged 
for each volume. 


MissouRI BOTANICAL GARDEN. Ninth An- 
nual Report. We acknowledge with thanks the 
receipt of this Report from Mr. William Tre- 
lease, the Director, with its valuable series of 
scientific papers, splendidly illustrated and 
published without regard to expense. The 
present volume is worthy of the eight which 
have preceded it, and forms with them a monu- 
mental series in the literature of American 
science. 


JAvAN BEN Serr. By Walker Kennedy. (New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. 75 cents.) 
This is a story of old Jewish days, at the time 
of King Solomon’s death. A romance of leve, 
adventure, fighting and final happiness. The 
glamour of a remote distance is cleverly 
wrought and hung over the characters and 
scenes. It is not agreat story, but it has a good 
share of interest and will be a pleasant com- 
panion for an idle hour. 


THE EvuGENE FieLpD Book. Verses, Stories 
and Letters for School Reading. Edited by Mary 
E. Burt and May B. Cable. (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 60 cents.) This is a selection of prose 
and verse from the writings of the late Eugene 
Field. It will be found a very pleasing and 
appropriate reading-book for young classes in 
schools. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


THE latest of Putnam’s ‘‘ Half Moon Se- 
ries’’ is entitled ‘‘New Amsterdam Family 
Names and Their Origin,’’ by Berthold Fer- 
now. 


....Sir Henry Irving’s recent lecture on the 
theater in its relation to the State, delivered 
at Cambridge, is to be reproduced in full in 
The Living Age for July 30th. 


.--Already steps are being taken in Eng- 
land for a proper commemoration of the five 
hundredth.anniversary of the death of Chaucer, 
which will occur October 25th, 1900. 


..--Zhe Critic, which has announced its 
change from a weekly to a monthly publica- 
tion, will contain a sketch ot Mrs. Margaret 
Deland in its eleventh of the series of ‘‘ Au- 
thors at Home.” 


.»..Lhe Rev. Dr. William Elliot Griffis, one 
of our contributors in this issue, is expected to 
leave next week for Great Britain and Hol- 
land. In the Netherlands he will represent 
the American Historical Association at the 
International Congress of History at the 
Hague, September Ist-4th. 


. Historical scholars, genealogists and the 
librarians will be interested to hear that an in- 
dex is to be made of ‘* Mead’s Old Churches, 
Ministers and Families of Virginia.’’ Dr. J. 
M. Toner, of Washington, is preparing it, and 
it is believed that every proper name is noted 
every timeit occurs. The index is published 
under the auspices of the recently organized 
Southern History Association. (Address, Col- 
yer Meriwether, Washington, D. C. . $1.00.) 


..-The passing of the Chap-Book is an- 


nounced. .The Dia/ has bought the publica- 
tion; and now that the Critic has changed from 
the form of a weekly paper to that of a month- 
ly magazine, the Dial practically is in posses- 
sion of its own field of literary journalism. 
The Chap-Book was founded in 1894 by two 


Harvard undergraduates, Messrs. Stone and 


Kimball, and became such a success that with- 
intwo years $12,000 is said to have been re- 
fused forit. It has been edited by Mr. Stone 
with the assistance of Mr. Bliss Carman at the 
beginning, and of Mr. H. G. Rhoades during 
the last four years. 


.The Century for August is to contain 
“The Island of Porto Rico,” by Frederick A. 
Ober, late Commissioner in Porto Rico of the 
Columbian Exposition; and the Scribners an- 
nounce tor the same month ‘‘ Episodes of the 
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War,” which is a collection of brilliant epi- 
sodes described by eye-witnesses; the great 
sea fight of the Revolution between the ‘‘ Bon- 
hommie Richard”’ and the ‘‘ Serapis,”’ by Cap- 
tain Mahan, and the fight near Cabanas, de- 
scribed by J. F. J. Archibald, the first Ameri- 
can correspondent to be wounded in the war; 
and Richard Harding Davis contributes an ar- 
ticle on ‘‘ The Landing of Shafter’s Army” at 
Baiquiri. 

....It is announced that the London Spectator 
has been turned into a limited liability com- 
pany, with a capital of £84,000. This capital 
will seem to experts very large, when they re- 
member the sums of from £1,000 to £3,000 that 
have been paid for similar journals. The ob- 
jects of the company are stated to be; the ac- 
quisition of The Spectator, and to carry on ‘‘ the 
business cf newspaper proprietors, publishers 
of newspapers, magazines, and. other publica- 
tions, printers, booksellers, bookbinders and 
paper manufacturers.” This is taken to mean 
that Zhe Spectator will do some outside publish- 
ing. Mr. St. Leo Strachey is the sole director, 
on a salary of £2 400 a year. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Tae] ce of Judge ~ ae By H. B. Irving, With three 
Portraits, 6, pp. 880. New York: 5 bar leone 
Green & © $4 00 
The Origin and Growth of the Mora] Instinct. By Alex. 
ander Sutherland, M.A, In two Vols. 6, pp. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. Price per Meee 
Sir Benjamin Collins Brodie. By Timethy tcf M. A. 
. pp. 286. New York: sagas wy Green & Co.. 
William ep His Life and Work. his Son William 
Stokes. 7¢xh, pp. 236. New Tork: ongmans, Green 





400 
12% 


1% 
The Biblical Illustrator, TF Joseph S, Exell, M.A. 1 
a 83¢x6, pp. New York: Fleming H 
ve 
Bible Characters, Gideon to Absalom. By pietenter 
Whyte, D.D. 76x5, pp. 245. New York: Fleming H 


tle-of Faith. By Fred- 


Georges Muller: The Modern A 
ric’ . New York: Fleming 


At _— 74x5, pp. 
H. Revell Co 


Missionary trie for New ¥ Committees. py 
pevity _ 6x4, pp. 76. New York: Fleming 
eve. 


Jone u Mariner. By Knarf Elivas. Th6x5, 304, 
w York : FLA. Stokes Co. a 
The es Testament and the Critics. B: 
liams. pp. 
Company 


The Student Missionary Appeal. Addresses at the Third 
International Convention of the Students’ Volunteer 
i’ for rn ae, Held at ge 

» February 23d-27 it Pp. 5638. New 
York: & Student Volutiteer “Movement for Fucetgn 


Biological cabeainn 1896-1897. 
Ginn & Co 


John M. Wil- 
p. 9%. Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & 





Tal Memoirs of Lyndon, Esq. By William M.Thack- 
ray. 9x6, pp. 7il. New yore: arper & Brothers.. 
whe! Hundred and Other Stories. By Gertrude Hall. 
x5, pp. 256. New York: Harper & Brothers 
In = Aes 5-7 Sea. By Thomas a SanVERy. 7435, 
New York: “Harper & Broth 3 
BE... ‘Ballads, By Will Carleton. Sen pp. 142 New 
York: Harper & Brothers 
A Romance of Summer Seas. By Varina A. J. Davis. 
74x5, pp. 278. _New York: Harper & Brothers......... 
Sursum 4 Conte, a bee ne of Praise. Sy. E,. 4, . Johneee. 
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OUR CONDITIONS TO SPAIN. 


THE indications are growing stronger daily 
that Spain will soon sue for peace. It may 
be that the Madrid Government will think it 
best to wait until Porto Rico has fallen, and 
until Manila is under our flag, in a vain at- 
. tempt to achieve such a success for Spanish 
arms as will satisfy Spanish honor; but in 
any event the day when peace conditions 
must be considered is not far off. 

It is quite evident that such terms as Spain 
is expecting we cannot give. The thought at 
Madrid is that Cuba may be ceded and an in- 
demnity paid, but that neitherthe Philippines 
nor Porto Rico can be given up. It would 
be impossible for us to negotiate peace on 
such a basis. What we must insist upon is 
not only that Cuba shall be free, for we are 
pledged to see that a government such as 
the people of Cuba demand shall be estab- 
lished, but we cannot agree that Spain shall 
retain Porto Rico. She must abandon her 
West India possessions altogether. Our 


people would be extremely dissatisfied with 
the outcome of the war if anything less than 


this were exacted by our Government. We 
cannot tolerate the continued presence of 
Spain in Porto Rico in menace of our tran- 
quillity, if not of our interests; and it is safe 
to say that our Government will abso- 
lutely insist that the Spanish flag shall 
cease to wave over either Cuba or Porto 
Rico. 

As to the question of indemnity, it is not 
right or proper that we should ask Spain to 
pay the expenses of this war. We might, 
perhaps, as the result of negotiation, or of 
arbitration, consent that a sum equal to the 
value of the ‘‘ Maine’’ should be paid for the 
loss of that vessel. That is a matter for 
further consideration. We did not enter 
upon this war to avenge the ‘‘ Maine,’’ but 
for a far more humane and imperative cause. 
We entered into this conflict, first, because 
our own peace was disturbed by the continual 
conflict in Cuba; second, because we saw that 
the freedom of Cuba was the only basis of a 
lasting peace; and third, because we could 
not- longer tolerate Spanish cruelty and 
Spanish oppression at*our doors. Our 
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motives were strictly humane motives; we 
had no thought of pecuniary reward, or of 
obtaining territory by conquest. 

All Europe laughed at the idea of our un- 
dertaking the expense and loss of a war for 
any such quixotic purpose; but we knew 
that humanity was the one great motive 
which overcame our repugnance to war 
and drove usto take up arms against the 
Spanish oppressor. Now, if we are to be 
paid $240,000,000 for it, or any such sum, we 
shall stand no longer in the light of a gen- 
erous champion of an oppressed people, but 
rather in the light of a mercenary nation 
that saw an opportunity to strike a weak 
Power in order that it might get glory for its 
arms and reward for its expenditures. 

We must not stultify ourselves; we must 
not give cynical Europe a chance to say: 
‘«We knew you were as mercenary as the 
rest of us; we knew that you did not believe 
your own solemn declaration.’’ We ought 
not, we must not take any pecuniary reward 
whatever. We owe this much to the vindi- 
cation of the honesty and humanity of our 
purpose. 

What about the Philippines? It is clear, 
as we said immediately after the battle of 
Manila, that we cannot restore them to 
Spain. It is true that we did not enter upon 
the war with the purpose of freeing the Phil- 
ippines. Wesympathized, however, with the 
efforts of the natives to throw off the hateful 
yoke. The exigencies of the war made the 
capture of the Philippines necessary, and now 
that they are nominally, and soon will be ac- 
tually in our possession, we cannot think of 
returning them to Spain. There is little 
doubt that Spain will continue the war rather 
than give them up. Spanish interest as well 
as Spanish honor is concerned to keep them; 
and it is believed at Madrid that Germany 
and Russia will, if necessary, interfere to pre- 
vent them from going ultimately to the 
United States. an 

It may be said that the natives of these 
islands are less worthy and less ready for in- 
dependent government than those of Cuba. 
This may be so; but they have been fighting 
valiantly for their freedom, and those who 
fight for freedom are too good to be slaves. 
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We cannot consent that the Spanish yoke 
shall again be fastened upon them. Indeed, 
this could not be done unless we should con- 
sent to apply force. This is simply im- 
possibie. We could not for a moment con- 
template such an outrage against a struggling 
people. Moreover, we are bound by an 
agreement with the insurgents, who are our 
allies, to recognize the independence of the 
Philippines, They have already established, 
at least .in form, as the Cubans have, a re- 
public, with a president and with a seat of gov- 
ernment. We cannot break our agreement; 
we Cannot betray theinsurgents. Therefore, 
we can never consent that Spanish sover- 
eignty shall be restored; nor can we consent 
that the islands or any portion of them should 
go to any other nation. 

Unless this reported agreement between 
Aguinaldo and Admiral Dewey is denied or 
is canceled by mutual consent, we cannot 
honorably annex these islands to our own 
domain. Weare bound, as in the case of 
Cuba, to assist in the establishment of a free 
and independent government such as the 
people want and will support. If either Cuba 
or the Philippines by their own act should 
ask, as the Hawaiians have done, for annex- 
ation, we should then be free to receive them 
or not as we might think best. But in any 
event not one of these islands must be re- 
stored to Spain. 

The war has been to usa costly one; already 
many brave men have been sacrificed in the 
prosecution of it. We have the right to 
name the conditions of peace. We shall not 
make them onerous by asking for a large sum 
of money from a country whose treasury is 
practically bankrupt. We shall demand in- 
dependence for Cuba and the Philippines, 


and perhaps retain Porto Rico under our, 


direct control, These must be the main fea- 
tures of the conditions of peace which we 
can offer to Spain. 





THE CONGREGATIONAL NA- 
TIONAL COUNCIL. . 


THE Congregationalists did one good thing 
in settling the principle of the caste difficulty 
which they are having in Alabama and Geor- 
gia. They refused to acknowledge the black 
association or the white convention as now 
being a true State body, and insist that they 
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unite on the same basis as in other States; 
that is, in a conference in which each church 
shall be admitted, by pastor and delegates. 
Now, this is what the older association, with 
its churches, mostly colored, has repeatedly 
proposed, but which the white convention 
has as often refused to do, solely because it 
would bring it into close fellowship with 
negroes. It was a sacrifice for the Alabama 
delegates and their friends to yield their old 
right and privilege as being the State body; 
but they were willing to do this if only the 
principle of equality in the Church could 
clearly be set forth. If now the convention 
shall refuse to join such a body, they can 
have no standing in a future session of the 
Council. But the main trouble is not in Ala- 
bama or Georgia, but in the North. North- 
ern Congregationalists are to blame for the 
condition there. They have sent two socie- 
ties into these States, the one working for 
negroes and the other for white people. 
They have drawn the color-line unwillingly, 
and it will continue to vex them until the 
work for both races is put into the charge of 
a single society. The American Missionary 
Association, which first occupied the field 
and which can best manage the race prob- 
lem, ought to take charge of the entire 
work in the South, both white and black, 
church and school; and we believe both 
societies would be the better for the 
change. 

ln Tennessee, where one society only man- 
ages the work, there is no difficulty, and 
white churches and black meet affectionately 
in conference, and at the last meeting hands 
white, black and brown were laid together in 
ordination on the head of a white candidate. 
This subject was referred to a committee of 
fifteen appointed to harmonize and stimulate 
the appeals of the benevolent societies. The 
trouble is that the question is even larger 
than appears on the surface. If the Ameri- 
can Missionary Association shall take on it- 
self the care of all the white churches of the 
South, with the additional school work really 
required for these uneducated people, it 
would be necessary for it to give up to the 
Home Missionary and Education Societies, 
its churches and schools in the North among 
the Indians and Chinese; but this also ought 
to be done. { 
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Federation was in the Portland air. No 
other subject is nearer the Congregational 
heart than the union, organic or federal of 
the various denominations. The Council 
has set a noble goal asking for the Federa- 
tion of all our Protestant denominations in 
the year 1900. The time is short; but it can 
be done. The Congregationalists have ap- 
pointed a committee to represent them in 
such a meeting. Weask all other denomina- 
tions, of whatever name, to do the same in 
their international meetings. Let none fail 
of it. The British Free Churches are already 
federated. Our Churches are all free, and 
all ought to be federated. 

With the wise things done by the Council 
there were one or two of minor account that 
were unwise. The Council voted, aftersome 
discussion, but with insufficient considera- 
tion, to become a member of the Anti-Saloon 
League and be represented in its Board of 
Managers. This was a preposterous act. 
The Council is extinct and cannot be a mem- 
ber. It has no business to try to control any 
benevolent or philanthropic organization in- 
side or outside its membership by anything 
but advice. It had no right to select this 
rather than some other society, say the 
W.C. T.U. What answer would have been 
given if the same request had come from the 
Bible Society or the Seaman’s Friend So- 
ciety? 

A word of attention should be given to the 
committee of fifteen appointed as a sort of 
prod to the constituents of the benevolent 
societies. That committee may do great 
good; it can possibly do great harm, and it 
is likely to do very little. If it becomes a 
prod to the societies offering to control their 
business, it may become a nuisance. An 
overseeing central body is not really wanted. 
We call incidental attention to an error of 
oversight in the appointment of the mem- 
bers of this committee elected by the Coun- 
cil. One of them, and one of the most 
worthy, is a paid official of one of the socie- 

_ ties. That, of course, is not right, especially 


as each society will elect one member of that 
committee. 
corrected. 
On the concluding day of the session the 
benediction 
Griffin, 


We presume the error will be 


was pronounced by Father 
ninety-one years of . age, who 
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organized, nearly sixty years ago, the first 
Protestant church on the Pacific Coast. 
The religious growth of these years is keep- 
ing fair pace with their material progress. 





THE FALL OF SANTIAGO. 


Our victories in the present war are unu- 
sual, if not absolutely unique. When the 
great deed was accomplished in Manila Bay, 
which made the name of Dewey forever 
famous, we could not reasonably expect an- 
other such triumph. That a whole fleet could 
be annihilated in such a short space of time. 
that so many of the enemy could be killed 
outright and so many others wounded, with- 
out a casualty on our side, seemed a miracle. 
And yet it was a miracle that was repeated 
off Santiago, when Schley destroyed a finer 
fleet than Montojo’s, and did jit with only one 
man killed, while the loss of life among Cer- 
vera’s men was frightful. Nothing was want- 
ing to make the victory complete and in every 
way as famous as that at Manila, altho 
Schley’s task was more difficult, because he 
had a far more formidable fleet to overcome. 

Surely these two great naval victories, un- 
equaled perhaps in the annals of the world, 
must be the last of the phenomenal triumphs 
which we could hope to have in this war! 
But not all the gloryis to rest with the navy. 
We have just as heroic men, just as good 
fighters, and just as good leaders in the 
army; and the fighting that was done around 
Santiago reflected great honor upon our sol- 
diers, both regular and volunteer. They 
really prepared the way for the third of the 
signal victories which have come to our arms 
in the present conflict. The battles at La 
Quasina and El Caney taught the Spanish 
soldiers, who considered themselves invin- 
cible, that their American foes are as brave, 
and under as good discipline and quite as 

efficient fighters as themselves. The Ameri- 
can soldiers are the best fighters in the world, 
according to a French military critic, and for 
the reason that each individual takes the ini- 
tiative. While European soldiers move as 
they are ordered to move, every American 
soldier takes it upon himself to fight and 
force an advance, as tho he had no comrades 
and were fighting the battle alone. This 
makes their joint onset well-nigh irresistible. 
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It was because the Spanish knew that they 
could not stand before our men that General 
Toral finally agreed to surrender. The city 
has fallen, with all its defenses; its defenders 
have surrendered, with all their batteries and 
equipment, and the city is ours without the 
firing of a gun or the thrusting of a bayonet. 
The Spanish forces, to the number of twenty- 
five thousand men, become our prisoners 
without even askirmish. The city of Santi- 
ago and the whole eastern part of the island 
passes to us without the shedding of a drop 
of blood. It is a great victory over a large 
army, and it is unique in the way it was won. 

We could have taken Santiago by storm, 
but it must have cost us many brave lives. 
The Spaniards could have defended it for 
some days; but they knew that their cause 
was hopeless and that our army would win 
even at the expense of the annihilation of 
their forces, if necessary. It was therefore 
wise and humane on the part of General 
Shafter to postpone from day to day assault 
on the city and to urge again and again that 
submission be made. It was equally wise and 
humane on the part of General Toral to 
surrender. 

It is a bloodless victory, and a victory for 
humanity. It makes the final subjugation 
of Cuba a matter only of time, and it brings 
the end of the war very near. It is impossi- 
ble that Spanish hope can live long after 
three such overwhelming defeats. If Dewey 
and Schley wiped out each his fleet, Shafter 
has taken a whole army. 

Another unique thing about this victory is 
that all these Spanish soldiers as prisoners of 
war are not to be held by us, and maintained 
at our expense until exchanged, but are to be 
sent back to Spain, doubtless on their parole. 


Whether this was the proposal of General - 


Toral or the thought of General Shafter or 
Secretary Alger, it was a brilliant one from 
our point of view. Let these men go back to 
Spain. They can do us no possible harm 
there. They will either maintain themselves 
or be maintained by their own Government. 
They will be far from any field of battle; they 
cannot be returned to Cuba or Porto Rico 
because Spain has no navy or fleet by which 
she could safely send them, It reduces by so 
many the Spanish forces we have.still to con- 
tend with in Cuba. Moreover, it is kindly 


and humane. If not strictly according to 
the rules of war, it is a relaxation of those 
rules in the interests of humanity. 

We cannot but rejoice over such victories 
as these—victories that show not only the 
bravery of our men, the ability of our leaders 
and the efficiency of our arms, but also our 
humaner side. We have dealt tremendous 
blows and made ourselves irresistible. But 
that, too, is humane, because it hastens the 
end of the war and the return of peace, 
which none will welcome more warmly than 
the invincible soldiers and sailors of the 
United States. 





DR. WHITTSITT’S RESIGNATION. 


WE do not wonder that Dr. Whitsitt gives 
up the contest and resigns; but we regret 
that he has been driven to such a course. 
The fight against him has been long and bit- 
ter. At one time it seemed as tho it was dy- 
ing out, and that, with the strong support of 
the trustees, Dr. Whitsitt could remain Pres- 
ident of the Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary, and thus win a substantial victory 
for liberty. The trustees have been thor- 
oughly loyal to sound Baptist principles and 
to the best traditions of the seminary; they 
have also been true to the equally important 
principle of liberty of historical research. 

The position of both trustees and president 
appeared to be eminently satisfactory to the 
Southern Baptist Convention a year ago, and 
also to the convention of last May. It 
hardly seemed likely that the campaign would 
be renewed. A year of quiet reflection would 
convince many that at the worst Dr. Whit- 
sitt was guilty of no greater crime than mis- 
interpretation of Baptist history. But there 
are men in the Southern Baptist denomina- 
tion who were not willing that the case 
should end in this way. Accordingly, the 
matter was brought before the State Con- 
vention of Kentucky recently, and a series of 
resolutions adopted which were directed not 
so much against Dr. Whitsitt as against the 
seminary with which he isconnected. Hith- 
erto the fight has been against him: Now 
his opponents have changed front and made 
war upon the seminary itself, determining 
to withhold their approval and patronage so 
long as Dr. Whitsitt remains its president 
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and calling on the Southern Baptist Conven- 
tion at its next general session also to disown 
it. 

We can readily understand how Dr, Whit- 
sitt should feel that while the war was direct- 
ed against himself he must refuse, in the 
interests of historical truth and of the lib- 
erty of historical research, to surrender; but 
when the hostility took a wider range 
and included the seminary, he, doubtless, 
felt that he ought to sacrifice himself for the 
sake of the institution. We do not find it 
in our hearts to condemn him for this act. 
While we regret that the cause for which he 
stood before his denomination has met with 
temporary defeat in his resignation, we have 
no fear that it will not ultimately triumph. 
Our sympathy goes not to Dr. Whitsitt but 
to his denomination, which has been placed 
in a wrong attitude before the world. 

It should be remembered that there was 
no charge of unsoundness in the faith: This 
is not a case in which the higher criticism is 
in any way involved. Dr. Whitsitt no more 
questions the inspiration, authority and truth 
of the Scriptures than his opponents. He 
does not reject any of the leading doctrines of 
Evangelical Christianity, nor is he disloyal to 
any distinctive Baptist principle. He does not 
question that immersion is thescriptural and 
proper form of baptism, nor that the only 
proper subjects for the ordinance are 
those who profess faith in Carist. He 
has no quarrel with Baptist order or 
Baptist polity. The one point on which 
he has offended is in holding that the truth 
of history shows that baptism by immersion 
was not practiced by the Baptists in England 
prior to 1641, nor by the Baptistsof America 
until a later date, and that probably Roger 
Williams was baptized not by immersion but 
by sprinkling. 

Now this is a historical question pure and 
simple. He may be right; he may be wrong. 
In any event it is difficult to see how his 
honest opinion can be regarded as disloyal to 
his denomination. Baptist faith, order and 
polity are not established upon the practice 
of the English Baptists prior to 1641, but on 
far different foundations. Baptists believe 
they are in accordance with the inspired 
Word of God. But the Baptist history of the 
seventeenth century has never been regarded 
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as inspired, and therefore it must be open to 
question the same as Baptist history in any 
other century. If Dr. Whitsitt was wrong 
in his views of that period, it was perfectly 
competent for Baptist scholars to show that 
he was inerror. It only required the mar- 
shaling of facts against him to rule his entire 
case out of court. 

The act, therefore, of overzealous leaders 
in the denomination in forcing him to re- 
sign seems to be an act of persecution, pure 
and simple. For the sake of the denomina- 
tion we very greatly regret it, and we believe 
the time will soon come when it will be dis- 
avowed, and when Baptists of the South with 
Baptists of the North will stand strongly and 
unitedly for the broad liberty that has ever 
distinguished those of the denominational 
name. 





COMITY IN MISSIONS. 


AT last, after years of discussion and re- 
peated expressions of the need of comity in 
mission work, we are to have a genuineillus- 
tration of it on the part of the’ missionary 
societies. There have been numerous in- 
stances of it on the field, but for the first 
time in the history of missions we have the 
privilege of seeing a number of our leading 
societies meeting together in earnest, cordial 
conference as to the best way of carrying on 
mission work in lands that have hitherto 
been closed, but which we hope are soon to 
be open. They are societies, too, ready and 
eager to take hold of the work; able, proba- 
bly, each to fill the whole field, yet each rec- 
ognizing the interests of others and ready to 
unite in such method as may best bring about 
the desired end. 

An account of the .conference of sever- 
al of the mission boards in regard to work in 
the Philippines and West Indies will be found 
on another page. As was inevitable under ex- 
isting circumstances no definite plan of dis- 
tribution was made; but representatives of 
the societies are to confer together during 
the summer and in the fall. Should the 
political circumstances be favorable, there 
will be formulated some course of action. 
What that will be it is impossible yet to fore- 
cast. The menwho have the matter in 
charge, however, are thoroughly committed 
to the principle and may be relied upon to 
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secure some practical method of application. 
That they will find difficulties is certain; but 
that they will surmount them we have no 
doubt. 

We consider this call of the Presbyterian 
Board and the cordial response made by so 
many other boards one of the most significant 
signs ofthe times. It does not mean that 
denominational individuality with corre- 
sponding interest and activity has ceased. 
It does not mean, as some of our Episcopa- 
lian friends seem to suppose, a combination 
or coalition in which the peculiar characteris- 
tics of each will sink out of sight. We wish 
it might; but for the present that, perhaps 
because of the hardness of our hearts, cannot 
be. It does mean that each recognizing the 
true Christian character and fidelity of the 
other is willing to subordinate, if need be, 
its own ambitions to the greater good of the 
Church. It meansthat where there is to be 
association the relation will be one of friend- 
liness and mutual helpfulness, not of rivalry. 
It means that henceforth there is to be an 
ever-increasing fellowship of those of differ- 
ent ways of thinking, in the work of giving 
to the world the knowledge of the Gospel of 
Christ. To those who enter into it most 
cordially and devotedly there will come the 
greatest blessing. Those who stand aloof, 
if any such there shall be, will find that they 
will lose far more than they will gain. 





SEMPER EADEM. 


PERHAPS the most striking characteristic 
of the ecclesiastical discussions of the present 
day is the fact that for the most part they 
center around this old formula of the Roman 
Catholic Church. Wherever there is an es- 
tablished creed or order of worship the cry 
goes up that the old form must be preserved. 
Where creed or liturgy are lacking, the very 
lack must be continued at all hazards, ‘‘ The 
thing that hath been it is that that shall be’ 
is supplemented by ‘‘ the thing that hath not 
been it is that that shall not be.’’ 

As for consideration of the real merits of 
the case there seems too often to be very lit- 
tle of it. The Episcopalian ritualists want 
prayers for the dead, confession, incense; 
but the argument for them is not so much 
their value in themselves as that at one time 
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or another they have been parts of the 
Church Service and have a flavor of old-time 
sanctity. The other side oppose them not 
so much because of any necessary evil in 
them as because they were once rejected as 
identified with the Church of Rome. It is 
generally the ‘‘hath not been since the Re- 
formation ” vs. the ‘‘ hath been in medieval 
times.” 

Most of the Presbyterians, at least in this 
country, are holding fast to the ‘‘hath beens” 
of their creeds and confessions, and every 
‘‘hath not been’’ is condemned less on its 
merits than because it is an interloper. Dr. 
Houston is sentenced, not because his views 
are unscriptural, but because they are uncon- 
stitutional. Professor McGiffert is told to 
make his history square with the Westmin- 
ster Confession or seek some other. fold. 
The Congregationalists are in terror lest 
their National Council prove to have the 
power of a ‘‘ hath been,”’ and hesitate to ac- 
cept even a suggestion of a manual for eccle- 
siastical procedure because it is a ‘‘ hath not 
been.’’ We might give numerous other in- 
stances, but each reader can supply them for 
himself. 

Conservatism is good, but conservatism for 
conservatism’s sake is dry-rot. Progressive- 
ness is good, but change for the sake of 
change is a sure sign of weakness—not of 
strength. Paul’sinstruction to Timothy was 
that every man should be able to give a rea- 
son for the faith thatisin him. It is a weak 
mind and a weak Church that contents itself 
with a reason based on the findings of its an- 
cestors, The ancestors may be right to-day, 
as they were yesterday; but it must be for 
reasons based on something more substantial 
than mere ancestorship. We honor them 
and build their monuments, but our loyalty 
to them is not necessarily gaged by aslavish 
acceptance of their ideas or following their 
action. When some enthusiastic devotees to 
the memory of Mary Lyon deprecated the 
changes that have resulted in Mount Holyoke 
College, one who knew her well retorted: 
‘*Mary Lyon was a woman of common sense, 
She did the best she could under her circum- 
stances and with her means. She would 
have been the last one to suppose that, under 
changed conditions, her methods should be 
preserved.”’ 
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Now that Mr. Gladstone is gone, there is 
no Englishman for whom Americans have 
greater respect than Mr. James Bryce. 
We feel that he understands us and our in- 
stitutions almost as well as we do ourselves, 
and what he says, therefore, has as great an 
interest for the people of the United States 
as for the people of England. We are glad 
to publish an exquisite article by him on the 
millennial anniversary of King Alfred, in the 
celebration of which Americans may rightly 
claim an interest. Mr. Bryce deserves well 
of us at this time for his excellent address at 
‘the dinner of the American Society in Lon- 
don, on the Fourth of July. He said the oc- 
casion called forth both regret and rejoicing; 
regret for the unhappy errors which caused 
the severance of political relations between 
two branches of the same race, rejoicing that 
England’s eldest daughter has obtained so 
commanding a place among the nations of 
the world. He spoke of the concord which 
now exists, and said that across an ocean 
ten times narrower than it used to be, people 
speak directly and intimately to people. In 
the last few months both nations had come 
to see that their interests were substantially 
the same in the world, and a basis of perma- 
nent co-operation had been laid. One para- 
graph of Mr. Bryce’s great speech we must 
quote in full: 


“‘It has been said to-night that she [the 
United States] stands at the parting of the 
ways. She may, if she will, become a great 
conquering power, ruling over subject races. 
She may civilize lands hitherto left to sav- 
agery. Whether she will do well to enter on 
this new path it is not for us here to say. But 
whether she does enter it or not, her highest 
claim to the admiration and gratitude of man- 
kind: will continue to be this—that she was the 
first country to try the great experiment of 
popular government, and that she has gone on 
trying it upon the grandest scale. Upon the 
success of that experiment, upon the peaceful 
and orderly development of her democratic 
institutions, the future of the world very large- 
ly depends.”’ 


We trust that this friendly voice, whose 
tones are so welcome to our American ears, 
will become more and more potent in the 
mother country. Mr. Bryce is the best type 


of the broad, generous and impartial English- | 


man, 
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WHEN Mayor Van Wyck, removed one of 
the two Republican Police Commissioners so 
that the two Democratic Commissioners 
might depose Chief McCullagh and appoint 
as his successor, Devery, one of the men so 
greatly discredited by the Lexow investiga- 
tion, everybody knew that it was a scheme 
which menaced not only law and order in this 
city, but also the honesty of the elections, 
for the police has a great deal to do with the 
conduct of registration and voting. Gov- 
ernor Black did not speak too strongly of the 
bad character of this act in his message to 
the Legislature, called in special session to 
deal with this and other matters. Van Wyck 
was undoubtedly actuated by partisan mo- 
tives, but the response of the Legislature is 
in kind. It has enacted for the cure of a 
partisan evil, a piece of partisan legislation. 
It creates a State Superintendent of Elections 
to supervise elections in the Metropolitan 
District. He is given large powers of inter- 
ference in the. city and counties composing 
the district, but nowhereelse. Probably the 
law is unconstitutional, certainly it is bad 
legislation; because the Superintendency is 
single and partisan and not dual and non- 
partisan, because it designed to bring about 
a conflict with the police, and because it 
seeks to evade by a mere subterfuge the con- 
stitutional provision submitting all municipal 
legislation to the veto of the Mayor, No 
elections act can be satisfactory which gives 
any advantage to either party. We predict 
that this special legislation will do far more 
harm to the Republican than to the Demo- 
cratic Party. 





THE action of the German gunboat ‘‘Irene” 
at Manila is one of those incidents which vex 
diplomacy now and then, and require to be : 
treated with great discretion to avoid serious 
consequences. We would not be inclined, 
perhaps, to take it as an unfriendly act were it 
not that the general tone of the German press 
has been so hostile tous. The ‘‘Irene’’ did 
not.interfere at all with any of Dewey’s move- 
ments; she did interpose to prevent the in- 
surgents from storming the island held by 
Spaniards in Subig Bay. This was an imper- 
tinence, unless there were reasons which ap- 
pealed to humanity. If her commander had 
any cause to believe that the insurgents 
meant to massacre the Spaniards his motive 
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was a right one, altho he became for the 
moment their ally. This, it should be re- 
‘membered, was in the absence of any repre- 
sentative of the United States. When. our 
gunboats appeared German interference, 


whatever its motive, ceased; and the ‘‘Irene” ’ 


left the bay, and under the protection of 
Dewey’s vessels the island was taken. Evi- 
dently our Government, which must be in 
possession of fuller information than the 
public, does not believe that the act was 
necessarily one of enmity to the United 
States. The German press insists that it 
was not, and that Germany means to pre- 
serve strict neutrality. It is safer for the 


general public to leave the matter in the ca- 
pable hands of the President and Secretary 
of State in Washington, in the fullest confi- 
dence that if warning is necessary warning 
will be given; if protest is required protest 
will be made, and that the rights of our flag 
will be upheld at all hazards. 





WE are very much interested in a discus- 
sion in Zhe American Friend, conducted 
by distinguished Friends, on the outcome of 
the present Spanish-American war. Of 
course every one knows that the Friends are 


strongly opposed in principle to war, and be-. 


lieve that it is better to suffer wrong than to 
resort to this method of curing it. We are 
not surprised, therefore, that all five writers 
—Philip C. Garrett, Richard Henry Thomas, 
James Wood, Benjamin F. Trueblood and 
Augustine Jones—think we ought not to 
be in the present conflict. All but one are 
opposed to national expansion, as the result 
of the war, tho all seem to expect that ex- 
pansion will come as the fruit of conquest. 
Mr. Garrett deprecates expansion, because 
the strength of America has been in its soli- 
darity; Mr. Wood because we have sufficient 
territory already to satisfy our highest 
thought of imperialism; Dr. Trueblood be- 
cause it means a large military establishment 
and entanglement in the affairs of the world, 
tho he believes in an ultimate America, em- 
bracing countries to the south and north of 
us; Mr. Jones because to gain territory by 
conquest is to gain it by robbery. Mr. 
Thomas, however, holds that expansion in 
some form is ‘‘ the necessary consequence of 
our position in history.’’ While the policy 
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of isolation has, he concedes, tended to pre- 
serve peace in many instances, nevertheless 
it is a short-sighted policy, for the ‘‘ goal of 
the truest patriots is the establishment of a 
community of nations’’; and this result can- 
not be reached except by the pursuance of a 
generous policy which interests itself in the 
welfare of all. A policy of isolation, he ar- 
gues, if maintained too'long and too strictly, 
must in the end lead to estrangement and 
hostility; and he believes that the more close- 
ly nations can come together in an attitude 
of respect and confidence the sooner will the 
true brotherhood of man be recognized, and 
common sense and justice take the place of 
neutrality and slaughter. This is emi- 
inently sound. It is not the nation 
which withholds itself selfishly from the 
concerns of all the rest of the world that is 
in a position to do the greatest good or to 
exert the greatest influence, but rather the 
nation that without meddlesomeness uses 
every fitting occasion to uphold justice and 
right and peace. 





EVERY little while we see references to the 
growing friendliness between the United 
States and England, which imply that it in- 
volves a possible hostility between the United 
States and Russia. Recently a Russian 
alluding to it, characterized the British ac- 
tion as purely selfish and designed to secure 
American aid against Russia, while Russia’s 
friendship is entirely disinterested, It is also 
the fashion to refer to Russia’s friendliness 
to us during the Civil War, as giving hera 
peculiar claim on us now. For that friendli- 
ness we are grateful, and: we can assure our 
Russian friends that we have no desire to 
arouse any hostility whatever on their part. 
We do not forget, however, that there is no 
country in the world to-day, not. even in 
South America, where there is so much re- 
ligious persecution as in Russia; that there 
is no country where the most moderate 
form of free speech is so surely attended by 
the severest of civil penalties; that there is no 
country where press censorship is more rigid, 
applied even to matter in transit to other 
countries; and that to-day no minister of the 
Gospel can pass through Russia to Persia, as 
a minister, without securing either special 
permit from St, Petersburg or the assurance 
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of connivance on the part of local officials. 
While these facts do not necessarily affect 
the political relations of the two Governments 
they must affect the sentiment of the people. 
In the United States, in the long run, the 
popular sentiment rules. We sincerely wish 
for Russia’s friendship, but genuine friend- 
ship is based upon something more than po- 
litical advantage; it goes down intu the roots 
of national life. So long as English life is in 
closer sympathy with American than is Rus- 
sian life, so long the real friendship between 
the two countries will be closer. We are 
glad to believe that Russia is advancing, and 
we extend most heartily the hand of friend- 
ship in the hope of still better relations; but 
she must not ask us to disbelieve in our 
English friends. 





.... President Andrews, of Brown Univer- 
sity, has been elected Superintendent of the 
Chicago public schools, and it is announced 
that he will accept. While it does not 
follow that a successful university president 
will make a successful manager of public 
schools, it is nevertheless a good sign to see 
School Boards looking to educators of the 
highest class for superintendents. The dig- 
nity and importance of the position need to 
be increased. It is an absolute necessity 
that the management of our public schools 
should be taken out and kept out of the 
whirlpool of politics. Any appointment that 
has politics in it, no matter how eminent the 
appointee, is objectionable. The retiring 
Superintendent of the Chicago schools ap- 
pears to have been both efficient and non- 
partisan. Was it politics that voted him 
out, and is it politics that Chicago’s partisan 
Mayor has in view? 


.... The Book Committee, Board of Bish- 
opsand official editors of the Southern Meth- 
odist Church seem to be at one regarding the 
propriety of returning the whole $288,000 
received for tne Publishing House claim 
against the Government to the National 
Treasury. This is honorable in the extreme. 
Convinced of the justice of the claim, and 
of their right to pay what they agreed to 
pay to their attorney, ,;.ey yet feel that the 
telegrams to Senators .asco and Bates were 
misinterpreted; and { .ey refuse to allow the 
Church to rest under the remotest suspicion 
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of getting the money through a misunder- 
standing. 


.... Admiral Dewey, in commending the 
brave conduct of Chinese servantsand other 
Chinese, on his ships in the battle of Manila, 
suggests that they be rewarded by being 
made citizens of the United States. Cer- 
tainly we could notdo lessfor them. Admi- 
ral Dewey makes his appeal irresistible when 
he adds that men who have battled for our 
country should not be excluded from it. 
This reminds us that it is not in keeping 
with the dignity of a World Power to have 
such a law as that excluding the Chinese 
on its statute-books. 

.... The Church Standard makes graceful 
and cordial recognition of the fact of the 
evangelization of Hawaii by the Congrega- 
tionalists and of the Congregational type of 
Christianity as predominant there. The 
Protestant Episcopal Church, however, has 
an interest in the work done by the Church 
of England, under the Episcopal oversight of 
Bishop Willis, and this will naturally pass 
under its care, now that the islands have be- 
come American. 


....One of the organs of the United Pres- 
byterians, Zhe Christian Instructor, finds 
fault with the President’s proclamation be- 
cause it does not mention the name of 
Christ. ‘‘Thus,’’ it says, ‘‘the representing 
power of the Government presents itself as 
anti- or unchristian.” Is the Lord’s Prayer 
‘‘anti- or unchristian’’? Should we no longer 
use it because the name and work of Christ 
are not mentioned in it? 


...»Dr. J. L. Withrow is to go back to his 
old pulpit at Park Street Congregational 
Church in Boston. It is stated, however, 
that in doing so he will not sever his connec- 
tion with the Presbyterian Church, but will 
be a member of the Presbytery of Boston. 
It is also reported that he suggests that the 
General Assembly meet at Boston at an early 


‘date. The more of such interdenominational 


relations the better. 


.... We can but hope, for the sake of the 
reputation of the Senate, that Senator Ken- 
ney, of Delaware, will prove that he was not 
implicated in the bank frauds in Dover. His 
trial is proceeding under conditions favorable 
to a just verdict. 





RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


YOUNG BAPTISTS AT BUFFALO. 
BY PROF, HENRY C. VEDDER, D.D. 


THE eighth convention of the Baptist Young 
People’s Union of America hasbeen the best in 
the history of the organization. This is not 
merely because it has been the largest, altho 
not far from 15,000 delegates and visitors are 
known to have been in the city. Many of 
these, of course, were mere excursionists, ta- 
king advantage of cheap railway fares to visit 
not only Buffalo, but Niagara Falls, Chautau- 
qua and other attractive spots. But more than 
10,000 young Baptists were here who really 
meant business, tho not more than half that 
number have been in evidence at any single 
session. 

Buffalo is the largest city thus far selected 
for such a convention since the Union was 
organized in Chicago. It was a little surpri- 


sing to note the result of the choice. The Con- 
vention has made hardly a ripple in the life of 
the city. The newspapers give barely a col- 
umn a day to the proceedings, and that mostly" 
compiled from the official program bya re- 


porter who did not take the trouble to attend. 
Few buildings are decorated in any way, and 
the city hardly appears to be aware that any- 
thing unusual is going on. Into how many 
cities of America could 15,000 people be poured 
in a single week and make so little commotion? 

The meetings have been held for the most 
part in the armory of the Seventy-fourth regi- 
ment, seated for the occasion to accommodate 
6,000 persons. (This is count, not estimate.) 
At most sessions the floor has been a little more 
than half full, say 3,500 persons (estimate not 
count); but the surprising feature has been, 
not the relative smallness of the audience, but 
that the evening attendance has been no larger 
than the day-time. At Toronto, Baltimore and 
Milwaukee, the evening audiences were lim- 
ited by nothing but the size of the auditorium. 
Here the local attendance has been imper- 
ceptible, this again showing how slight is the 
impression made upon the city at large. 

The spirit of the Convention has been ad- 
mirable. Critics of the young people have 
seen in previous gatherings too much of the 
brass-band and hurrah element. There has 
been too much reason for such criticism. The 
sort of ‘‘ enthusiasm ’”’ that manifests itself in 
yelling and flag-waving, and other bodily exer- 
cise that profits little, has been commendably 
absent from these sessions, A few speakers 


have not been able to resist the temptation to 
win cheap applause by references to Manila 
and Santiago, to Dewey and Schley, and there 
have been one or two spontaneous and irre- 
pressible outbursts of patriotic feeling; but in 
general the proceedings have been sober, ear- | 
nest, thoughtful. The religious mountebank 
who tells funny stories to excite laughter has 
had business elsewhere this year, and one ven- 
tures to hope this will prove to be a permanent 
engagement. 

Seven years ago the Union began its work 
with no resources, many opponents, and a 
plenty of candid friends. It has to-day a val- 
uable ‘‘ plant,” including a paper whose sub- 
scription list (oma fide paying subscribers) is 
many thousands larger than that of any other 
Baptist paper in the world. The self-support- 
ing stage has been reached and passed, and the 
business of the last year showed an actual 
profit of $711. Soon after the organization of 
the Union. an attempt was made to raise $50,- 
000, called a Founding Fund, to pay for the 
paper (purchased from the Baptist Publication 
Society), and establish the work on a self-sup- 
porting basis. At various times during the 
seven years attempts have been made to raise 
this sum, with the result that about $30,000 has 
been given. Had the whole sum first asked 
been given the success of the work would have 
been more than assured; as it is, a debt has 
been incurred almost exactly corresponding to 
the amount not given—a little less than $20,- 
ooo. The effort will now be made to reduce 
this debt rapidly, and to extinguish it altogether 
at no’ distant time. Ina few minutes, at one 
session, $2,500 was subscribed, making $5,000 
secured for the purpose within a few weeks. 
A generous friend of the Union offers to give 
ten per cent. of all that may be given, and 
there can be no doubt of speedy success. 

The educational work of the Union is its 
chief reason for existence. Its three lines of 
study or Christian Culture Courses, area Bible 
Readers’ Course, a Conquest Missionary 
Course, and a Sacred Literature Course—the 
latter devoted to studies in Baptist history and 
doctrine. Examinations in these courses were 
taken by 14,008 persons last year, a gain of 
601 over the previous year. Of these, papers, 
8,560 were in the Junior department. During 
the coming year a series of thirty lessons will 
be conducted by Prof. E. C. Dargan, D.D., of 
Louisville. Advance courses are tobe begun the 
coming year for the benefit of those who have 
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already taken the four years’ study prescribed 
for graduation. These graduate courses are 
in the historical books of the Old Testament; 
the history of missions, and biblical arche- 
ology. Suitable manuals are in preparation for 
students, who will begin their work in October. 

Another advance step of the coming year 
will be the publication of a Junior paper. The 
work of this department has outgrown the 
space that can be devoted to it in the Senior 
paper, and a separate publication becomesa 
necessity. There is no doubt that it will have 
adequate financial support from the begin- 
ning. 

Results and prospects such as these can 
have only one meaning; the Union has enjoyed 
from the beginning wise and devoted leader- 
ship. Sonie of the best ministers and laymen 
of the denomination have given their services 
without stint. But it is no disparagement of 
any others to say that the Union owes not 
merely its prosperity but its very existence to 
the able and consecrated Chicago layman, Mr. 
John H. Chapman, who has from the begin- 
ning been its president. It is no secret—and 
if it were I should feel justified now in disclo- 
sing it—that more than once nothing but Mr. 
Chapman’s large gifts and generous pledging 
of his own personal credit has stood between 
the Union and financial ruin. Mr. Chapman 
is an enterprising and successful business man, 
but by no means rich as wealth is counted in 
Chicago; and these things have meant great 
personal sacrifice on his part—a sacrifice made 
cheerfully, unostentatiously; and he will blush 
to find the story told should he chance to read it. 

The Union showed appreciation o: such 
services by heartily and unanimously re-elect- 
ing Mr. Chapman to the presidency, which it 
will continue to do as long as he will consent 
to serve. The efficient General Secretary, Dr. 
E. E. Chivers, a model of tact, curtesy and 
administrative skill, was also re-elected. 

The meetings began on Thursday morning, 
July 14th, and closed Sunday evening. It is 
out of the question to attempt more than the 
most general account of sessions so crowded 
with good things; merely to print the program 
would fill most of the space assigned to this 
letter. Some features of the Convention may 
well receive recognition, however. Early 
morning meetings (6:30) have been held each 
day in four churches, for the most part well 
attended’ and very profitable. These have 
been followed later (8:30 A.M. and 1:30 P.M.) by 
meetings for the study of the Scriptures. These 
have drawn large congregations and deserve 
to be called achief feature of the Convention. 
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Five workers’ conferences held on Friday 
morning, in as many churches, proved to be an 
almost equally profitable part of the week. 
This {fs no innovation; but the results this year: 
seemed better than in any previous gathering. 
This was the first time that Social Reform re-. 
ceived recognition as the theme of such a con- 
ference, and unusual interest was manifested. 

The divisional rallies on Saturday evening 
were largely given to missionary themes this 
year, and addresses were made by foremost 
representatives of this work to large and ap- 
preciative audiences. The rally held at the 
armory, representing the Northern States east 
of the Mississippi, must have drawn together 
fully 3,000 young Baptists. The other gather- 
ings were naturally much smaller. 

The Consecration meeting, on Sunday night, 
with which the Convention closed, showed the 
young Baptists at their best. Solemn, tender, 
inspiring, it was a fitting close of a wonderful 
seven years in their history, and a beginning- 
of another septennate in which far greater 
achievements may be reasonably anticipated. 

A pleasant feature of the meetings was a tel- 
egram of Christian salutation and congratula 
tion from the Rev. Dr. Francis E. Clark, Presi- 
dent of the great Christian Endeavor organiza- 
tion. His expression of sympathy with the 
Union work was heartily reciprocated. . There 
was a time when many Baptists and some 
Christian Endeavor workers thought there was 
a necessary incompatibility between the two 
organizations. Sounder views have prevailed. 
Many are, like the writer, active members of 
both, hearty supporters of both, earnest be- 
lievers in the mission of each, and find no diffi- 
culty in maintaining such a position. In this 
practical demonstration of the possibility of 
Christian unity I hope to find an increasing 
proportion of my brethren engaged. 

BuFFA.o, N. Y. 





CONGREGATIONAL NATIONAL 
COUNCIL. 
(SECOND WEEK.) 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
By Telegraph to ‘‘The Independent.’’ 
PORTLAND, ORE., Wed., July 13. 


Two especially important subjects occupied 
the Council during the second half week. One 


was the contesting Alabama delegations. The 
old State Association with three local confer- 
ences and twenty churches, all but two colored, 
and fifteen hundred members, sent Professors 
Andrews and Silsbee, while the State Conven- 
tion with a dozen local conferences, eighty 
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white churches and twenty-five hundred mem- 
bers, sent the Rev. A. T. Clark. The Associa- 
tion had been received in previous years but 
the Convention only provisionally, and both 
bodies had been urged to unite. This had not 
been done because of differences over the color- 
line. The committee on credentials brought in 
an admirable historical statement of facts, and 
proposed that neither body be admitted to full 
membership by the Council, but be advised to 
compose their differences at home, and that 
the delegates on both sides be admitted as hon- 
orary members. The brief time assigned to the 
Association was insufficient, and it was re- 
sumed at two other sessions. The feeling 
against doing injustice to the colored breth- 
ren was overwhelming. Professor Andrews 
presented the case for the Association and Mr. 
Clark for the Convention, followed by the Rev. 
H. H. Proctor, of Atlanta, who made a thrill- 
ing speech, declaring that it was solely caste 
spirit which prevented union. . A substitute 
proposed by Dr. W. H. Ward, at first rejected 
was finally adopted by 119 to 2 in these words: 

“* Resolved, That neither of these organizations 
be recognized as now being the State body, and 
that the Congregational churches ot Alabama be 
advised to unite in a single State body on the 
basis of representation of each church by pastor 
and delegate, according to the usage now gener- 
ally prevalent in our churches throughout the 
country.” 

This was accepted by the two parties in Ala- 
bama. 

The other important question was that of 
Church Union. The report of the Committee 
on Union with Other Denominations, previ- 
ously presented by Dr. Ward, advising a 
meeting of various denominations in Washing- 
ton in 1900 to form a confederation, and that 
of Dr. Sturtevant in promotion of denomina- 
tional unity, had been referred to a new com- 
mittee, of which Dr. F.S. Fitch, of Buffalo, 
was chairman. This committee reported rec- 
ommending the appointment of a committee of 
seven on comity, federation and unity to carry 
out the proposals of the two other committees, 
and were appointed to do the work, Drs. J. M. 
Sturtevant and W.H. Ward being afterward 
added. A special vote was passed directing 
the committee to seek closer relations with the 
Methodist Protestants, and they were asked to 
represent the Council in all matters pertaining 
to fellowship or union. 

A considerable discussion followed a propo- 
sition asking annual collection from all the 
Churches for the American Bible Society. This 
was amended, and after criticisms of the un- 
satisfactory financial statements of the Society, 
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it was voted tocommend it to the Churches for 
their gifts, but to ask for fuller statements of 
assets and property. There was warm discus- 
sion on the proposition, which finally passed 
by a small majority, making the Council a 
member of the Anti-Saloon League, and ap- 
pointing delegates. The committee on Mr. 
Capen’s paper reported approving the plan 
proposed for a committee of fifteen to harmo- 
nize and stimulate the appeals for the benevo- 
lent societies, and six members of that commit- 
tee were appointed. It is impossible to do more 
than mention the admirable sermon of Dr. Ly- 
man, Brooklyn, on the mediating work of the 
Church in the world, or of the addresses on 
missionary and other subjects by many speak- 
ers. The Council was attended by 215 mem- 
bers, was most hospitably entertained, and was 
generally regarded one of the pleasantest and 
most profitable ever held. 
WILLIAM HAvEs WArD. 





THE Australian Churches generally adopt- 
ed Sunday, May 22d, as Federation Day, and 
dis cussed in the pulpit the large questions 
applicable to the Christian life suggested by 
the proposed Federal Constitution. We are 
told that the pulpit spoke with great courage 
and force and freedom, and almost entirely in 
favor of it. : 


....Dr. Joseph Parker, of London, has cele- 
brated his pulpit jubilee. Born in 1830 he be- 
came a local preacher at the age of eighteen, 
preaching his first sermon ‘‘ from a saw-pit on 
a village green.” There were special services 
in commemoration of this first sermon, and the 
crowded City Temple bore witness to the con- 
tinued popularity of the great preacher. 


.... Those interested in Christian work inthe 
army and navy state that there is great de- 
mand for religious reading-matter. . The Rev. 
R. E. Steele, representative of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association at Key West, in 
response to a request, secured 900 papers, but 
on going to the ships found over 2,000 men 
anxious to be supplied. On one ship twenty 
marines expressed the desire to form a Young 
Men’s Christian Association. 

..»- Lhe Church Times, of London, calls the 
Methodist Times of that city to task for saying 
that the word Methodist ‘* was originally used 
in derision by the enemies of this great move- 
ment.” It also denies that it was Wesley who 
gave the corrett significance of the term by 
defining a Methodist as ‘‘a person who ar- 
ranges his life according to the method laid 
down in the New Testament.” It asserts that 
the word was first used in a religious sense in 
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England by two Anglican priests who were 
driven from their parishes by the Nonconform- 
ist Long Parliament, Anthony Faringdon, the 
Vicar of Bray, and Dr. Edward Sparke, of St. 
Martin’s, [ronmonger-lane. It says that it is 
not improbable that John Wesley heard his own 
father use the word Methodist as descriptive of 
the daily life of a devout Churchman. 


..».Dr. Josiah Strong, whose connection with 
the Evangelical Alliance closes on August Ist, 
has already organized ‘‘ The League for Sccial 
Service.”” The object of the League, as re- 
ported, is to increase general interest in such 
sociological questions as the Sabbath, temper- 
ance, social purity, etc., by arousing the prac- 
tical interest of the large company of people 
now indifferent, and who are not drawn under 
the influence of the Church or of reform move- 
ments. Associated with Dr. Strong is to be 
Dr. W. H. Tolman, for a long time connected 
with the New York Association for Improving 
the Condition of the Poor. The Committee of 
Direction includes a number of prominent per- 
sons, as Spencer Trask, Robert C. Ogden, 
Mary Lowe Dickinson, Margaret E. Sangster, 
Washington Choate, D.D., and others. There 
is to be an advisory Council, with R. W. Gilder, 
Bishop Potter, Dr. Parkhurst, Dr. W. R. 


Huntington, Alice Freeman Palmer, and oth- 


ersas members. The headquarters will be in 
the United Charities Building. 


....The annexation of the Hawaiian Islands 
raises the question of the ecclesiastical rela- 
tions of the Episcopal Churchthere. Hitherto 
the work of the Church of England in those 
islands has been under the general superin- 
tendence of the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel, and the Bishop of Honolulu, Al- 
fred Willis, D.D., who has spiritual jurisdic- 
tion, was appointed by the Bishop of Canter- 
bury under the general supervision of the 
Society. Bishop Willis saw some time since 
that annexation was probable, and at the Lam- 
beth Conference, it is said that he made ad- 
vances to the American Bishops with regard to 
reception into the American House of Bishops. 
Nothing, however, appears to have been done. 
The community is not a large one. The cathe- 
dral has a communicant list of between four 
and five hundred, and there are other Angli- 
can churches in Honolulu itself and a few 
weak parishes in other islands. For a number 
of years under the old rule the parish school, 
which was very exclusive, receited a Govern- 
ment grant, but under the recent Government 
this was cut off. The general type of the 
service is high ritualistic and has occasioned 
not a little protest. Among the communicants 
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July 21 
is Mrs. Dominis. As Queen Liliuokalani 
she worshiped at the Congregational church 
established by the missionaries of the Ameri- 
can Board, but during her imprisonment studied 
the Book of Common Prayer, and, as a result, 
was admitted into the Episcopal Church, where 
she has since been a regular communicant. It 
is said that the Archbishop of Canterbury be- 
fore appointing Bishop Willis offered the bish- 
opric to Bishop Whipple, at that time Mission- 
ary Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
and now Bishop of Minnesota. He declined, 
preferring to continue work the: Indians. 


.. Zhe Churchman has been collecting 
Statistics of mission work, both foreign and 
domestic, of some of the principal denomina- 
tions in the country for the special purpose of 
noting the position taken by the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. It finds that during the 
past year the largest amount for foreign mis- 
sions was given by the Methodist Episcopal 
Church—$977,491. Next come the Presbyterian 
Church with $899,387; the Baptists with $782,- 
474; the Congregationalists with $643,283, 
and the Episcopal Church with $283,121. 
In total contributions for all purposes the 
Methodists again lead with $16,769,064; then 
come the ©Presbyterians with $13,298,011; 
the Episcopalians, $12,751,181; Baptists, $12,- 
036,315, and Congregationalists, $9,089,142. 
If we look at the precentages for foreign mis- 
sions the Congregationalists show 7.08, or 
$1.03 per communicant; the Presbyterians, 
6.76, or 94 cents per communicant; the Baptists, 
6.5, or 80 cents per communicant; the Metho- 
dists, 5.83, or 34 cents per communicant, and 
the Episcopalians, 2.22, or 44 cents per com- 
municant. On the foreign field the Methodists 
lead with the number of workers—5,652; the 
Baptists follow closely with 5,001; then the 
Congregationalists, 2.956; Presbyterians, 1,776; 
Episcopalians, 413. In communicants the 
Baptists lead with 202,527, and the Methodists 
have 169,629, these two, however, including 
work in Northern Europe, The Congrega- 
tionalists have 44,606; Presbyterians, 34,606; 
Episcopalians,4,074. The figures in the other de- 
partments correspond. Inthe home field in con- 
tributions the Presbyterians lead off with $702,- 
403; then come the Methodists with $649,953; 
Congregationalists,$592,227; Baptists,$516,144, 
and the Episcopalians $402,038. In percentages 
the Congregationalists lead as well as in the 
amount per communicant, 6.52, or 95 cents; the 
Presbyterians 5.28, or 72 cents; the Baptists 
4-29, or 52 cents; Methodists 3.88, or 23 cents; 
the Episcopalians 3.2, or62 cents. The papers 
of the Episcopal Church, comment upon these 
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figures very forcibly. The Churchman, looking 
at the situation in regard to the home work, 
finds that the growth in mission enterprise has 
by no means kept pace with the growth of the 


Chureh. While theclergy have increased from: 


1,107 in 1842, to 4,678 in the last year, and the 
communicants from 67,200 in 1852, to 666,000, 
the number of missionaries on the foreign field 
has only advanced from 11 to 28. In view of 
these facts it asks ‘‘ What of the claim of that 
Church to,be the Catholic Church of America?”’ 
and says that in proportion as a Church claims 
to have a ‘‘true theology, acatholic confession 
of faith, a churchly service, and a duly author- 
ized and ordained ministry, just in that propor- 
tion it is‘incumbent upon it to show forth holy 
living, unselfish giving, and above all mission- 
ary zeal for the extension of Christ’s Kingdom 
upon earth.”’ ‘‘ The Church may be thorough- 
ly apostolic in doctrine, but unless she is also 
apostolic in spirit and in work, she lacks one 
essential mark of a truly apostolic and Catholic 
Church.” 





MISSIONS. 


REPRESENTATIVES of the . Presbyterian, 
Northern Methodist, Southern Methodist, 
Northern Baptist and Friends foreign mission- 
ary societies met at the Presbyterian Rooms in 
this city last week to consider how the West 
India and Philippine Islands can be occupied 
as missionary ground most advantageously, if 
the way should open. Dr. Duncan, chairman 
of the Committee on Comity of the Missionary 
Conference, was made chairman, and Mr. 
Grant, of the same committee, secretary. 
Letters were read from representatives of the 
societies who were not able to be present, 
stating their interest in the conference. The 
American. Board indicated its desire to have 
the Caroline Islands, which it already occupies, 
allotted as its field, not wishing to enter the Phil- 
ippines or the West Indies. Ina full and free 
interchange of views it was brought out that 
there are three societies that are contempla- 
ting work in the Philippines if the opportunity 
should offer—namely,'the Presbyterian Board, 
the American Baptist Missionary Union, and 
the Methodist Episcopal Society. It was stated 
on behalf of the Baptist Union that one of their 
Burma missionaries had already gone to the 
Philippines in a semi-military capacity, in the 
hope that an opportunity might offer for mis- 
sionary work there. The Union also has a 
man ready to go.out who served at Manila as 
agent of the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
and is ready to do. missionary work in the 
islands. On behalf of the Methodist Church 
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it was said that Bishop Thoburn; of India, was 
anxious to enter the field if the way should 
open, and that it has a mission station at Singa- 
pore, which is only six hundred miles from 
Manila. The Methodist work in Malaysia 
is regarded as a good preparation for the 
work in the Philippines... It alsoappeared that 
a half-dozen or more societies have either had 
work in Cuba or contemplate the establish- 
ment of missions in that island. The outcome 
of the conference was the adoption .of resolu- 
tions expressing its sense of the importance 
of observing the principles of comity in. the 
establishment and conduct of these missions, 
and requesting the various boards to appoint 
each a committee of twoto represent itina 
conference for the division of the various 
fields. For example, as three societies are 
contemplating entering the Philippines, a joint 
committee of six, representing those societies, 
would advise as to what portion of the field 
each should occupy. Another committee would 
dothe same work for the West Indian fields. 
The Southern Baptists, the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, South, the American Church Mis- 
sionary Society of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church and the Southern Presbyterian Church 
have had missions either in Cuba or in Florida 
among the Cubans. Perhaps the. most exten- 
sive of these missions is that of the Southern 
Baptist Home Mission Board. The Rev. Mr. 
Diaz, who isa Cuban, carried on a very suc- 
cessful work in Havana until he was arrested. 
He was released at the instance of the Ameri- 
can Government, as an American citizen. He 
is now in this country, and desires to return to 
Cuba as soon as ‘the way shall open. The 
Southern Methodist Church has had three 
flourishing Cuban congregations, one in Ha- 
vana and two in Florida. The Southern Presby- 
terian Church has also had a successful work 
amongthe same people. The Free Baptists, 
the Disciples of Christ, the United Brethren 
and the Friends are inclined to take work in 
Cuba. So far as indicated, there are three so- 
cieties which may’ undertake work in Porto 
Rico—the Northern Methodist, the Southern 
Methodist and the Southern Baptist. 


...-Atthe last meeting of the Canton Mission- 
ary Conference a table of statistics from the 
various missions was read. This showed that 
eight different societies are now working in 
Canton and the vicinity. Tho these societies 
(English, American, German and Scandinavian ) 
have not all the same forms to fill out, yet 
many of the items are the same, and in other 
cases an estimate may be made. Allo wing for 
the failure of one or two to report, the present 
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membership may be put down at about 5,500 
adult members, and some 930 were received 
into the membership of the churches in 1897. 
This is the largest annual increase known in 
that section. There were reported 153 native 
preachers (some ordained), and 111 teachers; 
also 35 Bible women; 151 chapels and 112 
schools, with some 3,000 scholars and $4,663.20 
as last year’s contributions. Several new sta- 
tions have been occupied, and there has been a 
general advance, tho some schools have been 
given up and the work has been checked in 
some diréctions from the stinted and reduced 
funds sent from home. 


....The total income of the China Inland 
Mission, for the past year, was $226,065, of 
which more than $185,000 came from England, 
the balance from America, Australia and 
China. The number of missionaries on January 
Ist, was 744, since raised to 773, and there 
were 605 paid and unpaid helpers, the number 
of stations and out-stations being 318. The 
most striking developments of the year were 
the opening of Hunan, the entrance from 
Bhamo into Yunnan, and the marked readiness 
of the people to listen to the Gospel. 





BIBLICAL RESEARCH. 


The ‘Galilee’ mentioned in the closing 
chapters of the Gospels, in connection with the 
events immediately following the resurrection 
of Christ, has been a well-known crux since the 
fourth century. It has been maintained all 
along that the mention of the province of Gali- 
lee in this connection is, under the circum- 
stances, an absolute proof of contradictions in 
the New Testament records. A most thorough 

investigation of this subject, based on the 
studies and observations of a generation, has 
been made by the veteran Leipzig theologian, 
Dr. Rudolf Hofmann, and published as a bro- 
chure by the house of Hinrichs. The price is 
one mark. Hofmann acknowledges that the 
evangelical accounts are contradictory, if we 
must here understand by the Galilee the prov- 
ince going by that name. But this, he claims, 
cannot be the case, and understands by Galilee, 
not a province, but an inn standing on the most 
northerly of the three peaks of which the 
Mount of Olives consists, over which peak the 
road led from Galilee to Jerusalem, and which 
inn was the regular stopping-place for the Gali- 
leans when inthe sacred city, which fact de- 
termined the’ name of this inn. Hofmann is 
not the first to express this view, but he has 
elaborated the subject scientifically as never 
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before. The opinion itself dates back to Sao- 
rius, Archbishop of Coimbra, who died in 1580. 
Later the Jesuit Harduin defended this view. 
Hofmann draws attention to a number of in- 
teresting points. It is significant that there 
were no difficulties on the subject as long as 
the topography of the sacred city was known, 
the first mention of the matter dating from the 
fourth century. Even Celsus found no objec- 
tions to the mention of Galilee. The possibil- 
ity that there was such an inn, ‘ Galilee,’’ in 
Olivet is made a practical certainty by ci- 
tations from Tertullian, Lactantius and Chris- 
tostomos, and by an abundance of material 
taken from the Palestinian travels from the 
second half of the Middle Ages. Of these Hof- 
mann cites forty, dating from 1250 to 1697. 
Hofmann further draws attention to a number 
of passages upon which a much clearer light 
is thrown if the word ‘‘ Galilee”’ is here under- 
stood inthis way. Thus the statement (Luke 
21: 37 and John 8: 1) that Christ taught in the 
temple during the day but retired to the Mount 
of Olives during the night. Where did he 
sleep? Certainly not in the open field. If there 
was a Galilean inn on Mt. Olivet the matter 
becomes plain. Again, Luke 22: 39, the disci- 
ples are said to have tarried overnight at this 
place. Then, too, the following words, ‘‘ at 
that place,” receive a fixed meaning. Thus, 
too, it was easy for Judas to state where it 
would be possible to find the Master. Some 
light is also thrown on passages like Matt. 21: 
1, Luke 19: 29, Mark 11: 1, where the place 
meant was evidently one with which the Lord 
was well acquainted. In the same way new 
light is thrown upon the hill of ascension. Ac- 
cording to the Acts and ancient tradition the 
Lord ascended from the Mount of Olives; ac- 
cording to Luke 24: 50 the ascension took place 
in the direction of Bethany, while, according 
to Mark 16:9, it might have taken place at 
Jerusalem. The theory of a Galilean inn helps 
materially in adjusting these two reports. It 
was easily possible that the Lord proceeded in 
the direction of Bethany, and led them to this 
highest peak of Mt. Olivet and from there 


ascended to Heaven. Tradition; also, locates 
this event here. This explains why Mark 16: 
Ig does not note any change of locality. Hof- 
mann, in conclusion, harmonizes the biblical 
accounts as follows: (1) Christ appears to Mary 
Magdalene and to the other Mary (Matt. 28: 9; 
Mark 16: 9; John 20: 14); (2) he appears to 
Peter; (3) he appears to the other disciples on 
the way to Emmaus; (4) he appears to the 
eleven disciples, Matt. 28: 16-19; Mark 16: 14 
-18; Luke 24: 36-49; John 20:.19-23; (5) he ap- 
pears to Thomas; (6) he appears at the Sea of 
Tiberias; (7) he appears at the ascension, Mark 
16: 19; Luke 24: 50; Acts 1: 9. 
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FINANCIAL 


FUTURE RAILROAD POLICIES. 


WHAT is to be the future policy of the rail- 
roads of this country? .Is conservatism or 
generosity to be practiced in the distribution 
of profits to stockholders? Is rate-cutting 
to be permitted to go on as recklessly as in 
the last year, or is there to be a spirit of co- 
operation among the managements irrespect- 
ive of whether the next Congress can be per- 
suaded to vote fora bill legalizing pooling 
of traffic? Upon the answer's to these ques- 
tions depends to a large extent the continued 
prosperity of the transportation industry. 
They are of immense importance to the in- 
vestment world, especially at a time when the 
great success of the Government war loan 
indicates the plethora of money seeking a 
profitable return, The whole country is in- 
terested in the problem, for its surplus cap- 
ital is more largely invested in railway secu- 
rities than in any other single class of cor- 


porate enterprise, and the labor employed . 


by the roads and dependent upon their pros- 
perity constitutes a gigantic army of more 
than three-quarters of a million persons, 

There are many arguments why the distri- 
bution of dividends should be made within 
limits of absolute safety. A large part of 
the disaster and distress of the panic of 1893 
would have been avoided if dividends had 
not been paid almost up to the extreme limit 
of the surplus over obligatory charges. A 
railway which makes liberal dividend pay- 
ments may see its stock sell higher in the 
market than it otherwise would; but when 
hard times compel a suspension or reduction 
of dividends, the fall is all the greater, and 
thousands of investors -suffer by having the 
principal of their investments shrink on their 
hands and the value of their holdings as col- 
lateral on which to borrow money heavily re- 
duced. A corporation which pays small divi- 
dends but pays them steadily, through all the 
ups and downs of a period of years, will, in 
the end, enjoy a better credit should circum- 
stances force it to borrow money for any pur- 
pose, and its securities will be more stable in 
the Stock Exchange and ultimately will sell at 
higher prices. 

It is gratifying to note a determination by 
many railroad managements to keep within 


bounds in the diffusion of surplus revenues 
to the owners of the properties. Clamor may 
be raised for larger declarations by powerful 
interests which have market manipulations 
in view or by honestly mistaken persons who 
think that they are entitled to every cent 
above fixed charges. So far, especially in 
the case of the roads reorganized since the 
1893 panic, the wise policy has been main- 
tained by dividing only moderate profits, 
keeping on hand a good-sized surplus to be 
availed of either to sustain dividends in case 
of a year of reverse or to meet extraordinary 


.expenditures without changing the estab- 


lished dividend rate. This policy will give a 
higher character to the securities of the 
roads than the opposite one would. The 
roads which weathered the financial storms 
of a few years ago are also pursuing this line 
of action to a gratifying extent. A most 
striking instance of the sort has just been 
furnished by the Louisville and Nashville, 
which defers a distribution to stockholders 
which its earnings for the last fiscal year 
would have justified, and devotes the money 
to completing changes in equipment required 
by the laws secured through the efforts of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
to restoring the wages of its employés which 
were reduced in the stress of hard _ times. 
Action like this, benefits the company ulti- 
mately, for it maintains the best spirit of co- 
operation between employer and employé, 
and lessens the road’s liability to future labor 
troubles. Its effect on sentiment as regards 
discussions of broad labor problems cannot 
fail, too, to be beneficial to the body politic, 

The most serious reproach which may be 
leveled against the railroad management of 
the United States is the indulgence in rate- 
cutting. There is no doubt that millions of 
money which could have been secured for 
stockholders in the last fiscal year have been 
wantonly sacrificed by a failure to observe 
tariff rates. It is immaterial that we say that 
the Federal law forbids secret violations of 
the published tariff; the notorious fact that 
they have existed proves merely that the law . 
is one impossible to enforce without the aid 
of a Titanic police army, There is no excuse 
for the rate-cutting on any theory that the 
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established tariffs are oppressive to shippers. 
The lawful rates of freight charges on the 
railroads of this country have been steadily 
tending downward in the last twenty years, 
until they are on a basis in no wise oppressive 
or embarrassing to shippers. Passenger rates 
have also been undergoing a gradual decline. 
No excuse of scant traffic may be offered in 
behalf of the transportation managers. The 
last year offered a volume of traffic which, as 
a whole, was probably larger than at any 
previous period in the country’s history. An 
almost infinitesimal advance in the rate per 
ton per mile or per passenger per mile carried 
would have been so widely distributed as to 
have had no practical effect on commerce; 
and yet it would have, in the aggregate, 
added an important percentage of increase to 
the revenues of the lines. 

The responsibility for rate-cutting should, 
in any well-managed property, be easy to fix. 
Subordinates dare not take liberties with rate 
tariffs without the connivance or sufferance 
of leading officials. 
ness has been necessary in the last two years 
of unusually active distribution of goods. It 
is true that a pooling law would be the most 
philosophical or scientific method to enable 
the roads to maintain rates, and the wisdom 
of such a measure is now conceded by most 
if not all of the State Railroad Commissions 
and by associations of shippers. But in the 
absence of such legislation much may be done 
by voluntary co-operation. The officers of 
a railway company are trustees accountable 
to the stockholders. The latter are clearly 
delinquent if they permit rate-cutting man- 
agements to retain power. If they exercise 
their lawful rights, which are in accordance 
with their own interest, there should be no 
reason why greater prosperity should not 
come to the great transportation industry, 
even if, in the fiscal year now entered upon, 
general traffic conditions should not prove to 
be as favorable as in the year just closed. 





, FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


...» The Government War Loan was a 
great success, as about $1,325,000,000 was 
offered. The loan was for. $200,000,000. 
About $90,000,000 was in sums of $500 or 
less, and the Treasury officers believe that 
fully one-half of this consisted of large 
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No scramble for busi- 









subscriptions divided into small sums. The 
delivery of the bonds will begin July 26th, 
and a premium 24% is now bid for them. 


.-.. The Hawaiian Islands having come 
under the wing of the United States it is in- 
teresting to know that the commerce of the 
islands is very largely with the United States, 
that of foreign countries being small in com- 
parison. In 1896 the islands exported $15,- 
500,000 altogether, $15,000,000 of which was 
in sugar, 5,000,000 pounds of rice and coffee, 
bananas and pineapples. The imports of the 
islands in the same year were, from the Uni- 
ted States, $5,464,000. 


.... Lhe Directors of the Pullman Palace 
Car Company, at their late regular meeting, 
declared the usual cash quarterly dividend 
ot $2 per share, and also a special dividend 
of $20ashare. Hereafter, the regular dividend 
will be at the rate of 6% per annum. The Di- 
rectors recommend that the surplus assets of 
the company, amounting to $18,000,000, 
should be distributed to the stockholders, 
and that for such purpose the capital stock 
should be increased to the sum of $54,000,- 
ooo, The present capitalization is $36,000, - 
ooo. The stock of the company sold before 
the above announcement at $211 a share, a 
rise during the week past of 18 ¥ points. 


....-On the seventh of May the Chinese 
Government completed its payment of in- 
demnity to Japan. This event was particu- 
larly noticeable from the fact that the check 
drawn for the balance due £11,008,857, 16s. 
9d@. ($55,000,000) was the largest check ever 
drawn in the world. There were two checks 
of the same amount drawn, one for the 
transfer of the money from the Hongkong 
and Shanghai Banking Corporation to China, 
and the other the payment by China to 
Japan. The transfer took place in the parlor 
of the Bank of England, at which several 
notable persons connected with the two Gov- 
ernments and withthe Bank of England were 
present. 

.DIVIDENDS. 

....The following dividends 
nounced in this issue: 

Pacific Fire Insurance Co., 5% semiannual, pay- 


able on demand. 
Farragut Fire Insurance Co., 334% semiannual, 


payable on demand. 


are an- 








INSURANCE 


A PLAIN CONFESSION. 


‘* ASSESSMENT COMPANIES attempted to 
make bricks without straw and builded the 
protective wall of showy rather than substan- 
tial materials.’”” Thus remarks the official 
organ of the Mutual Reserve Fund Life. 
The first mistake (continues the writer) was 
not in lowness of cost, but in its argument 
that this would continue to be sufficient. 
This means, of course, that it was right to 
set out with a low cost, corresponding to the 
mortality demand at first, but a mistake to 
say or to suppose this cost could continue 
unchanged; precisely what we -have always 
said. There are three courses to choose be- 
tween: a ‘‘natural’’ increasing charge, a 
level premium, and a collapsing insurance. 
The next sentence confesses this: ‘The 


projectors of this system overlooked the 
important fact that, however carefully and 
prosperously it may be invested, a premi- 
um [permanently] fixed at the exact cost of 
insurance [at any one age] can pay only de- 


creased insurance.’” The bracketed words 
are not the original; we insert them as need- 
ed to make clear the obvious meaning, which 
is, that unless a premium once determined 
for a particular age increases to correspond 
with the increasing age the insurance must 
decrease. This is admitted in the next fol- 
lowing sentence: ‘‘ Asthe members ofa class 
of insurants grow older the death loss be- 
comes greater, and the money paid in will 
not equal the demand for money paid out.” 
Certainly—and assessment societies by the 
score have gone down under the operation 
of decreasing insurance as alternative to in- 
creasing collections. 

The article goes on to say that ‘‘the poli- 
cy must be diminished in amount to meet 
the purchasing power of the premium, or the 
premium must be increased in value (szc) to 
satisfy the augmented risks of the policy.’’ 
Again certainly—but there is a mode of es- 
cape, it seems: 

‘* Both of these dilemmas may be avoided 
by such an excess in payments as will form an 
accumulation or reserve fund which maintains 
a level premium and at the same time guar- 
antees a prompt and complete settlement of 


the death claim: The error into which the 
founder of the Mutual Reserve Fund fell, was 
that he neither demanded sufficient overpay-~ 
ment to establish a reserve fund that would 
meet all future demands on its resources, nor 
compelled the members to supply the require- 
ments of increasing age and its attendant 
death risk by increasing premium and its addi- 
tional security.”’ 

The Mutual Reserve is now struggling to 
extricate itself from the results of this origi- 
nal and too long continued error. It is 
a case of Ecclesiastes 8: 11; the sentence 
is not speedy. 


HAMLET OMITTED. 


WE are quite in accord with the suggestion 
that the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners, to be held in Milwaukee in 
the middle of September, will be incomplete 
without the presence and participation of 
Mr. Webb McNall, of the State of Kansas, 
The foundation of this body we do not know. 
It may be that everybody, big or little, useful 
or ‘‘bumptious,’’ who can write himself 
down a State Commissioner, is ex-officio a 
member and cannot be excluded; or it may 
be that there is some arrangement practically 
equivalent to the one blackball of the club. 
However, no organic law can preverft the ap- 
plication of the cold shoulder, and Mr. 
McNall is plainly not in favor, for there are 
set down in the program half a dozen set 
discussions, some thirty ‘‘ papers,’’ besides a 
variety of minor addresses and committee 
reports; names of about fifty participants are 
printed, but no mention is made of McNall. 
Apparently, the commissioners are ashamed 
of him. This ought not soto be. As well 
might the odorous plant of the cabbage genus 
be ashamed of its flower. Is not McNall the 
full-blown redolent flower of the plant of 
State supervision? It taxes and costs; so 
does he. It interferes, and bothers, and is 
dictatorial, and is largely useless, and is pretty 
nearly definable as a nuisance; so does and 
is he. Whatever it is, so superlatively and 
distinctively he is. He ought to be in attend- 
ance and actively in appearance. There are 
topics and experiences on which he could 
speak with an experimental knowledge, a. 
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bounce, a wild woolly flavor of utterance, 
and a separation from responsibility, such 
as nobody else can claim. He is distinctive 
and unique. Usual adjectives misfit him. 

Mr. McNall has also rendered a public 
service, in showing supervision in full bloom. 
Perhaps his colleagues do not love him for 
this; but they should not try to class him out 
because he has made them feel a little 
ashamed. He outclasses them, to be sure; 
but in doing it he classes them also. 





NO LIABILITY. 


IT is an old trick and device of public bor- 
rowers who, having had and used the money, 
would like to avoid payment, to plead irregu- 
larity in their own action and allege that 
they had no legal right to borrow. We read 
that the full bench ofthe Massachusetts Su- 
preme Court has decided that the receivers of 
the Bay State Beneficiary and of the Berk- 
shire Health and Accident Associations 
(both defunct associations) are not obliged 
to do anything for claimants under dis- 
ability clauses. This is, presumably, for the 
same reasons which cause the same court 
to decide that disability claimants in the 
Massachusetts Benefit Life Association also 
are not entitled to anything, because the 
society was organized for ‘‘the purpose of 
rendering pecuniary aid to the families of 
deceased members, or to their heirs and 
assignees.’’ What is thisin effect but to say, 
We took your money and gave you our prom- 
ise in return; but we had no right to do it, 
and so we shall keep your money but not our 
promise? It is said that the Bay State re- 
ceivers found sixty disability claims, aggre- 
gating $144,000, the policies agreeing to pay 
half their face in case of permanent disabil- 
ity by sickness; but the court decide that 
since chapter 491 of the laws of 1890, the 
association had no right to make such con- 
tracts. 





MR. CLUNIE. 


THIRTY years ago California decided that 
no self-respecting State could do without an 
insurance supervision, and so enacted a law 
creating the office. Among the duties pre- 
scribed for the Commissioner was ‘‘to exam- 
ine and inspect the financial condition of all 
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persons now or hereafter engaged, or who 
shall desire to engage, in the business of 'in- 
surance in this State.” It will be observed 
that this provision is as general as language 
could make it, and comes as near being op- 
tional as the omission of that word could 
leave it. Where the examination should be 
made, or when, or how often, or by whom, 
or whether the inspection should be direct, is 
all unspecified. But Mr. Clunie, the present 
incumbent, chooses to be his own unrestrained 
interpreter, a4 Ja McNall; and so, from his 
office in this city, he sends out a circular no- 
tice to the foreign companies that he is about 
to examine them everywhere, root and 
branch, and they are requested to ‘‘arrange 
your affairs accordingly.” It is to be ob- 
served that the notice is sent only to compa- 
nies organized outside the United States, and 
they are to be ‘‘required to furnish full de- 
tails of all business transacted by them in 
such places as well as in the United States,’’ 
reserve liability thereon included. As ‘‘my 
New York address is care of the Continental 
Insurance Company, Cedar Street, where all 
communications can be addressed,’’ this 
looks like another advance upon the foreign 
insurance enemy. Or is it only a coinci- 
dence? ; 





THE Home -Insurance Company, of 
New York, issued last week its ninetiéth 
semiannual statement, and it is to be con- 
gratulated upon the fact that during the un- 
certain times which have prevailed during 
the past six months it has been able to show 
an dncrease in the essentials of a healthy fire 
insurance company’s statement. It has in- 
creased its assets, and its net surplus has 
forged ahead over $300,000. The company’s 
assets are given in detail and show very wise 
financial discrimination and judgment. A 
regular semiannual dividend of 5 per cent. 
has been declared. 


.... The Board of Directors of the Pruden- 
tial Insurance Company of America, of New- 
ark, N. J., have passed a resolution that it 
was advisable that the capital stock of the 
company should be increased to five million 
dollars. A meeting of the stockholders has 
been called for the twenty-second of July, to 
take action-upon the same. 
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PEBBLES. 


& Sarr BrEt.—/ones (reading a dispatch from 
seat of war): ‘‘The Spanish fired at random.”’ 
Smith: ‘“Tllbet they didn’t hit it.’—Puck. 


_ ++..The most inveterate and culpable punster 
in the city said yesterday the capture of Santiago 
was proving to be a Cervera undertaking than 
had been supposed a Weyler go.—New Orleans 
Times-Democrat. 


_ +++-It would be entirely proper to include Amer- 
ican war vessels in any list of noted health resorts. 
No other places can boast such low death-rates. 
—Utica Daily Press. 


....German Wit.— The new butler: ‘‘ And when 
do you get up in the morning, sir?’ The Profess- 
or: “You can find that by looking in ‘ Famous 
Men of the Time.’ ’’—Fiiegende Blatier. 


....A Receptive Pupil.—MMistress: ‘‘ Bridget, 
these are ewers. I hope you'll not call them jugs 
any more.” Bridget: ‘“THank yez,mum. Sure, ’an’ 
is these cups mine, too ?’— The Jewelers’ Weekly. 


.-.. Wife: * If Will goes to college you will have 
to support him for four years before he finishes, 
dear.” Husband: *‘I don’t mind that so _much.”’ 
Wife: ‘‘ Then why do you hesitate?” Husband: 
“Twas thinking of the four years after he gets 
through.’’—Zife. 


---. Spanish Editor; ‘“‘What’s the news from 
America?’ Assistant: ‘‘Cervera and our other 
captured heroes have reached Portsmouth.”’ 
Spanish Editor: “Put out a bulletin: ‘ Admiral 

ervera and his brave men effect a landing in the 
heart of Yankeeland.’ ’—Philadelphia Record. 


..«. Lhe Chicago Chronicle finds room in its four 
pages for this remark: ‘‘ Sooner or later we shall 
all follow the soldiers of Santiago and the people 
of ‘La Bourgogne.’ Their journey has merely been 
hastened—that is all.” Howtrue! And yet, per- 
haps, not altogether unfamiliar.—Mi/waukee Sen- 

nel. 


....- Counsel for the defense: ‘Gentlemen, I ap- 
eal to you to return this unfortunate to his little 
ome, where a tender, eg | wife awaits him, 

where his little children cail him father.” /udge 
(interrupting): ‘‘I will call the learned counsel’s 
attention to the fact that the accused is unmar- 
ried.’’ Counsel (undismayed, continuing): ‘‘So 
much the more untortunate is this poor man, who 
has no little home, where no tender, loving wife 
awaits him, where no little children call him fa- 
ther!""—Fliegende Blitter. , 


....An Official Dispatch.— 


(To the Honorable Secretary of War, to the tune of 
Si * Yankee Doodle.’’) 
tr e— 


Captain Alger’s very well, 
nd Iam feeling better 
A-sitting up in bed a spell 
To polish off this letter. 
We’ve lost:’bout eighteen hundred men— 
That’s oniy ten per cent., sir— 
And Freddy’s just as slick as when 
You saw him in his tent, sir. 


So don’t you tret, sir, if we ain’t 
Set foot in Santiago; 
For Captain Fred’s as fresh as paint, 
And never near a dago. 
And we won't let old Sampson run 
This game—I mean till after 
Young Fred and | get through our fun. 
Your ’bedient servant, 
SHAFTER. 


PEBBLES—PUZZLES 


PUZZLES. 


CONDUCTED BY VIRGINIA DOANE, 


For the three best puzzles received during 
July the following prizes are offered: | 

First PrizE.—One year’s subscription to THE 
INDEPENDENT. ay, 

SECOND PrRizE.—One year’s subscription’ to 
McClure’s Magazine. 

THIRD PrRIzE.—One year’s subscription to7he 
Cosmopolitan. 


FLORAL PRIMAL ACROSTIC. 


When the following flowers have been rightly 
uessed, the initial letters will spell a quotation 
rom ‘‘ The Ancient Mariner.” 

1, The national flower of England; 2, the botan- 
ical name of the trailing arbutus; 3, a flower turn- 
ed up by the plowshare of Robert Burns; 4, a 
flower which is the emblem of immortality; 5, 
flowers described by Keats as on “ tiptoe tor 
flight’; 6, a ‘grand old gardener”’; A a flower im- 
mortalized by Emerson; 8, a branch brought by 
Noah’s dove to the ark; 9, shrubs that grew 
around Whittier’s old schoolhouse; 10, a species 
of wild rose; 11, a plant to which woman is often 
compared; 12, the national flower of Ireland; 13, 
the author of ‘‘ The Garden”’; 14,a flower whic 
was trodden on, but not crushed, by Ellen Doug- 
las; 15, a gardener’s wife. 

FLORENCE. MELLISH. 


CONNECTED SQUARES. 


I. Upper square: 1,a kind of fish; 2, a person 
imperfectly acquainted with a subject; 3, devices; 


, red. 
‘ Il. Left-hand square: 1, A, fruit; 2, comfort; 3, 
poisonous serpents; 4, a musical sign. . 

III. Right-hand square: 1, A period of time; 2 
luxury; 3, a grand division of the earth; 4,a small 
Spanish coin. 

IV. Lower square: 1, A mythological god, 2,a 
tramp; 3, decrease; 4, mere repetition. 

S. P. BALDWIN. 


CHARADE. 


My first is what printers do with type; 
y second is going astray; . 
My whole is the joy of all hunting men 
When following after their prey. 
J. A. M. B. 


CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 


All the words described contain the same num- 
ber of letters. When correctly guessed the cen- 
tral letters will form one of the greatest names of 
this century. 

Reading across: 1, A loiterer; 2, something fre- 
quently carried by ships; 3, a zealot; 4, adroitly; 
5, the wagon in which military stores are con- 
veyed; 6, a mean, despicable person; 7, confused; 
8, a mistake; 9, subtilty of contrivance to £2 a 
point. C. B. B. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JULY 77TH. 


Connxectep Diamonps.—I. 1, S; 2, ate; strap; 4, ear; 

5, P. II. 1, B; 2, art; 3, broom: 4, to ; 5, wi Tit: M; 2, 

sun; 3, music; 4, nip; 5,C. IV. 1, P; 2, bat; 3, panic; 4, 

tin;5,C. From 3 to 1, sap; 3 to 6, sum; 3 to 9, Sam; 3 to 5, 

sip. ‘ 
Cuarang.—Old Glory. 








THE new Premier of the French Cabinet, 
M. Brisson, isthe son of a barrister, and is now 
sixty-three years of age. During his long public 
career he has been a member of the Paris bar, 
a deputy mayor of Paris, a vice-president and 
president of the Chamber, and chairman of 
the Budget Committee. Fer a time he figured 
- as*a-enaval critic, tho not generally credited 
with much personal knowledge of the service. 
While President of the Chamber he was sel- 
dom betrayed into partisanship or loss of tem- 
per. 


....We have not heard as yet any full particu- 
lars of the American occupation of the Ladrone 
Islands; but a dispatch from St. Louis says 
that Francis Portusach, the American whom the 
Captain of the ‘“‘Charleston’’ put in command 
of the government of the islands, was born in 
Barcelona, Spain, where his father was a 
wealthy merchant. He came to this country in 
1888 and took out his citizenship papers in Chi- 
cago. Heis now about thirty years old, and 
lived in this country till 1890, when he went to 
San Francisco and from there to the Ladrones. 


....General Toral, who was in command of 
the Spanish forces at Santiago, which surren- 
dered last week, is about sixty years old, and 
has a strong, rugged face and fine, soldierly 
bearing. Like all his race he is at least the 
possessor of personal bravery, for when Gen- 
eral Shafter explained to him that the Ameri- 
can re-enforcements were coming up and he 
had no chance of escape and that he ought to 
surrender, the General merely shrugged his 
shoulders and said: ‘‘ I am but a subordinate, 
and I obey my Government. If it is necessary 
we can die at our posts.” 


....-Lieutenant-Commander Richard Wain- 
wright, who commanded the ‘‘Gloucester,”’ 
which did such valiant service against the two 
Spanish torpedo destroyers, was second execu- 
tive officer aboard the ‘‘ Maine,’’ when that 
vessel was destroyed in Havana harbor, and, 
therefore, it was a happy combination of cir- 
cumstances that he was the American officer 
who received Admiral Cervera as prisoner of 
war. The Commander is six feet tall, thin and 
bony, and has a weather-beaten face. He 
comes of good fighting stock, for his father, 
the late Commodore Wainwright, died in the 
naval service, off New Orleans, during the 
Civil War. 


....We have good reason to know that most 
of the reported iuterviews with Admiral 
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PERSONALS 


Cervera are,if we may use the slang word, 
‘‘fakes.’’ A Hartford young lady, however, 
who is a friend of Captain Goodrich of the 
‘* St. Louis,’’ was entertained by that officer on 
board ship, the other day, and this is what she 
has to say of the Spanish Admiral: 


‘He reminds me of an old Yankee farmer, and 
that’s the best compliment I can pay him. He 
does not look like a Spaniard, his gray hair and 
beard, his blue eyes and ruddy cheeks distin- 
guishing him from his officers and men, who are 
dark-haired and sallow-complexioned, with pierc- 
ing black eyes. He looks honest and straight- 
forward; but I wouldn’t trust the rest out of my 
sight. The Admiral had on an old black derby, 
the only piece of his own clothing he wore. He 
was arrayed in an old seaman’s jumper, and a 
pair of light gray trousers, both many sizes too 
large for him.” 


....The following extracts from a letter 
written by Charles Marshall, a sailor in Dew- 
ey’s squadron, to his parents in this country, 
savor more of valor than discretion. Says he: 


‘“‘ England is helping us all she can by carrying 
mail and giving us information. The Dutchman 
don’t like it, and tried to put his square head into 
our business; but the Admiral politely told him 
if he didn’t get-out of port and mind his own busi- 
ness in twenty-four hours he would blow him out 
of the water. I don’t know when I’ll get 
home, but it won’t be long after July. Let us 
hope the Atlantic fleet will. get a move on them- 
selves and finish up this trouble; it’s no fun, I can 
assure you. The Atlantic fleet ought to have 
Admiral Dewey with them. He would go over and 
capture the King, if necessary. He wouldn't fool 
around, like Sampson. I suppose we will have to 
go around and lick them after all, and they noth- 
ing but a tin-clad fleet!”’ 


....Of the five commissioners appointed by 
the President, last week, to draft laws regard- 
ing the government of the Hawaiian Islands, 
Senators Morgan and Cullom and Representa- 
tive Hitt, are too well known to need comment 
here. Of the two Hawaiian members, Presi- 
dent Dole and Judge Frear, the former has 
been President since July 4th, 1894, and previ- 
ous to that was Supreme Court Judge anda 
Member of Congress. He is a Hawaiian by 
birth, his father and mother being missionaries, 
who went to Honolulu in 1844. He received 
his education in Hawaii and at Williams Col- 
lege in this country, after which he practiced 
law for a time in Boston. Justice F. W. Frear 
is at present a Supreme Court Judge of 
Hawaii. - He is about thirty-five years old, and 
was born in the United States. His father 
was also a minister, and for many years was 
pastor of the Congregational Church in 
Honolulu. 
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You Can Get Tired 


By working hard, and then you can get rested 
again. But if you are tired. all the time it means 
that your blood is poor. You need totake Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, the great cure for that tired feeling 
because it is the great enricher and vitalizer of 
the blood. You will find appetite, nerve, mental 
and digestive strength in 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


America’s Greatest Medicine. 





Hood’s Pills cure nausea, indigestion. 25c. 


B. Altman 4 Eo. 


New York, 


Desire to announce that they have 
made special preparations for exe- 
cuting orders in their FUR DE- 
PARTMENT for the coming sea- 
son, and will be enabled to show 
specimens of the finest Russian Sa- 
bles, Hudson Bay Sables, Baum 
Martin, Stone Martin, Mink, Chin- 
chilla, Broadtail, Persian, etc., from 
which Garments, Scarfs, Collarettes 
and Muffs can be made. 








CHURCH 


EIIT:5:S. . 
to Cincinnati Bell Foundry Co.. Cincinnati, 0. 


NEWSPAPER and 
MAGAZINE BASKET. 





U.S. A. on receipt ‘of 
- 0. D. on approval. 


EB »S. i noid M’f’rss 


. Mass. 
Send for Catalogue of Linenoid seamless 
outing goods. 





PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 


OLD DAGUERREOTYPES RESTORED 


to original condition by the only practitioner of the Art now i 
business ($1 each). - “ ” ate 


ROCKWOOD, 1440 Broadway (40th St.), New York. 


USE OUR LEDGER AND LINEN PAPERS. 
Crane Bros., Westfield, Mass. 








Sample Book Free. 











: Mdney Suil 
1 when the stomach shirks. 


Rheumatism or gout comes 
when the kidneys falter. 


Tarrant’s Selizer Apericat 


removes the 
causes by aiding 
digestion. 
An effervescent, 
agreeable rem- 
edy that has 
been in favor 
50 years. 
50c. and $1.00, 
Ali druggists. 














READING NOTICES. 


YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK. 

Tue reputation of this wonderful region, probably the most 
unique and certainly the only one of its kind in the world, be- 
comes more extended yearly. Mankind never tires of seeing 
or reading of its grand Geyser Fountains, its superb Canyon, 
the beautiful Yellowstone Lake, more than seven thousand 
feet above the ocean, the high Mountains, the Cascades and 
Cataracts, the Bear, Elk, Deer and Antelope, the unequaled 
Trout fishing, and other interesting features found there. 

The Park is free to the world, and is under the control of 
the United States Government.- Large hotels, electric lighted 
and steam heated, are found at convenient points; and first- 


class, specially constructed four-horse stage-coaches transport 
tourists from re to place. 
Wonderland ‘98 has a chapter which contains a fund of in- 





formation about the Park that makes it, perhaps, peculiarly 
valuable for Schools and Teachers. The features of the Park 
are described, and there is, besides, a large amount of practi- 
cal information about the region and the ride throughit. The 
Park tour can be made either in the coaches or on horse 

or bicycles. The book will be sent to any address upon re- 
ceipt of six cents by Charles S. Fee, General Passenger Agent 
Northern Pacific Railway, St. Paul, Minn.—Adv. 





FREE TO TEACHERS AND SCHOLARS. 

In 1897 we had thousands of requests from. teachers and 
scholars for Wonderland ’97. The edition—a large one—was 
exhausted long before the end of the year. Wonderland ’98 is 
now ready. It is entirely different from the former book. It 
has a chapter on The Agricultural Northwest, crammed full 
of valuable information; one on Yellowstone Park, written 
especially for teachers; another on Alaska and Klondike, and 
one on A Canoe Lake Trip that will be of interest to schools. 


The book has a high-art cover designed by Leyendecker, and 
it is profusely illustrated from new photographs. The North- 
ern Pacific Railway will send the book and a revised map of 
Yellowstone Park upon receipt of six cents in stamps orpostal 
order. Send to Charles S. Fee, General Mermee 0 Agent, St. 
Paul, Minn. Write address plainly, and state where you saw 
the advertisement.—A dv. fs 





FINANCIAL. 
HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


Bankers and Dealers in 
Government, Railroad and Municipal Bonds 


and other 


SELECTED SECURITIES. 


New York, 29 Nassau Street, 
Boston, 13 Congress Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, represented b 

James H. CHAPMAN, 421 Chestnut St, 


Our list of Selected Securities sent on application, 
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VERMILYE & CO., 


BANKERS, 


And Dealers in Government Bonds and Gther 
Investment Securities. 


Members of the New York and Boston Stock Exchanges. 


Deposits ery and interest allowed on balances subject to 
drafts at sight. 


All aoutaies Tisted at the New York, Boston, Philadelphia and 
Baltimore Stock Exchanges bought and sold on commission. 


ecu’ ~~! rages and Railroad Bonds on hand for immediate 
e. . o 
NASSAU and PINE STS, N.Y 27 STATE ST., BOSTON 


Travelers’ 
Letters of Credit 


Available in all parts of the world 
ISSUED BY 


Guaranty Trust Co. 


of New York. 


NASSAU, CORNER CEDAR STREET. 
LONDON OFFICE, 33 LOMBARD ST., E. C. 


United States Trust Company 


45 & 47 WALL STREET, N. Y. 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, 


$12,000,000. 


This Company is a legal depository for moneys paid into Court, 
and is authorized to act as Guardian, Trustee or Executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn after five days’ 
notice, and will be entitled to interest at such rates as may be 
agreed upon. 

Executors, Administrators, or Trustees of Estates, Religious and 
Benevolent Institutions, and individuals will find this Company a 
convenient depository for money. 

Joun A. STEWART, Pres. D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice- Pres 
JAMES 8S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
: Louis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 


Wm. D. SLOANE, 
Gustav _ H. ScuwaB, 
FRANK LYMAN, 
GEORGE F, VIETOR, 
Wm. WALDORF ASTOR 














SAMUEL SLOAN, 
D. WILLIs J AMES, 
JOHN A. STEWART, 
JOHN HARSEN KHOADES, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 
JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 
EDWARD CooPER, 
W. Bayarp CUTTING, 
Gaanime 8. SMITH, 

Wu. ROCKEFELLER, 
ALEXANDER E. ORR, 
WILLIAM H. Macy, JR., 


JOBN S. —-- apnea 
D. O. MIL 
LEwIs Cass SLupranp. 








EDWARD E. POOR, Erosteent : ARR SA I! FISH, Vice 
President; RICHARD DELAFIE Vice- Po we wed : GEO. Ss. 
HICKOK, Cashier; EDW. J. BALDWIN, Ass’t Cashier. 


The National Park Bank of New York. 


Capital $2,000,000 
Surplus 3,000,000 
Extension Safety Vaults for the Convenience of 
Depositors and Investors. 

Entrance ae aay the Bank. 

DIRECTORS: Joseph T uyvesant Fish, Gocrme 8. 
Hart, Charles Sternbach, Gharies  dortecon Edward C. Ed- 

ward E. Poo Khill Potts, August Belmont. Richard Dela. 
held, Francis'R. Apple‘on, John Jaco Astor, George 8. Hickok, 
George Frederick Vietor. ‘Hermann 0 Oelri 





THE MIDDLESEX 


BANKING COMPANY 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


Assets.. -- $8,000,000 


Offers 5 per cent. Debentures, secured by deposits of rst 
mortgages under Supervision Banking Departments of 
Connecticut, New York and Maine. Amount of issue limit- 
ed by Law. CONNECTICUT TRUSTEES, EXECUTORS, 
ETC., ARE PERMITTED BY LAW TO INVEST IN THESE 
BONDS. 


SELECT FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS, 
NETTING FROM 


4 to 6%. 
BOODY, McLELLAN & CO., 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange, 
57 Broadway, New York. 





1875 1898 





eee ereseesreeses ee 








Government np 


Municipal Bonds 
BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
Also FIRST MORTGAGE bondsof established Steam 


and Street Railways. 


AISEMENTS MADE OR QUOTATIONS FURNISHED 
OR THE PURCHASE, SALE, OR EXCHANGE OF ABOVE 


pitisicnts - LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


N. W. HARRIS & CO., 


BANKERS, 
31 NASSAU 8ST. (Rank of ot cee ata Building), 





LETTERS OF CREDIT. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., Bankers, 
No. 59 Wall Street, New York. — 


TS 
DIVIDENDS. 


PACIFIC FIRE INSURANCE GOMPANY. 


NINETY-SECOND DIVIDEND. 
A Semiannual Dividend of FIVE (5) PER CENT. is payable on 
demand at the office of the Company, No. 32 Pine Street, New 
York. 





GEORGE JEKEMIAH, Secretary. 
NEw YorE, July 14th, 1898. 





CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK. 


New YorK, June 28th, 1898. 
SEVENTY-NINTH DIVIDEND. 

The Directors of this bank have to-day declared a semiannual 
dividend of THREE (3) PER CENT., free of tax, payable July 5th, 
to which date from June 80th the transfer books will be closed. 

ALFRED H. TIMPSON, Cashier. 





UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY, 
9-15 MURRAY ST., NEW YORK. July 7th, 1898. 

A quarterly dividend of Two per cent. from the net earnings of 
the United States Rubber Company for the fiscal year ending 
March 31st, 1898, has been this day declared by the Board of Di- 
rectors upon the Preferred Stock of the Company, payable July 
20th, 1898, to stockholders of Record at the closing of the Preferred 
Transfer Books, at 3 Pp. M., on Friday, July 15th, 1898. 

The Preferred Transfer Books will be reop d at the openi 
of business on Monday, August ist, 1898. 

CHAS. R FLINT Treasnrer. 








THE INDEPENDENT 


Office of 


Farragut Fire Insurance Co. 


No. 346 Broadway, 
New York,, July 12th, 1898. 
The Board of Directors have this day declared 
a semiannual dividend of THREE AND ONE- 
HALF (3%) PER CENT., payable on demand. 
SAMUEL DARBEE, Secretary. 


THE CBN OAERE WAY ot RAE, @ND PACIFIC 
A OF THe 
une 23d, 1898. 


A quarterly dividend of $1.25 
next to the shareholders of this Com r 
the closing of the transfer book: A, 


pire Fa > ad cod ay S0th, 1898, provi viding to th ieeributl ti 
rectors, ado) ‘or the ution to 
stockholders pte additional stock 30 th the extent of 10 per cent. of 
their present ho! a. 

The transfer books will be closed at 8 o’clock P.M. on the 29th 
day of June, and reopened at 10 o’clock a.M. on the 11th day of ro 
next, J. F. PHILLIPS, Treas 








THE LAKE SHORE AND MICHIGAN SOUTHERN 
RAILWAY CO. 
Treasurer’s Office, Grand Central Depot. 

New. Yor«, June 22d, 1898. 
The Board of Directors of this Company have declared a semi- 
annual dividend of THREE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. on its 
capital stock, payable at this office on Friday, the 29th day of July 
next, to the Stockholders of record at 3 o’clock P.M. on Thursday, 
the 30th instant, at which time the transfer books will be closed, to 
be reopened on the morning of Thursday, the 14th day of July 

next. E. D. WORCESTER, Treasurer. 
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THE OLD LEGEND 


‘«Never put off until to-morrow what can be 
done to-day’’ is sometimes paraphrased to 
‘never do to-day what can be put off until to- 
morrow.’’ It won’t answer in life insurance. 
Take out a policy to-day, at least write THE 
METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, of 
New York, for its best form of policy suited to 
your means and desires. 





Provident Savings Life, 
E. W. SCOTT, President. 


A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to ac- 
tive business men. Permanent, giving a large 
amount of indemnity for the family; ¢emporary, 
guaranteeing at low cost against loss by death 
while engaged in speculative operations. It 


specially provides for practical wants. 





INSURANCE. 





1851 1898 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF 


SPRINGFIELD. MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 


HENRY M. PHILLIPS, “ymmegiss 


po ewan Laws protect the policy- oer 


New York Office, 258 Broadway. 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 


1898. NATIONAL = 1898. 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Statement January 1st, 1898. 


Capital Stock, all oe 
Re-Insurance Rese 

















Net Surplus aH 
Total Assets $4,433,015 86 86 
JAMES NICHOLS, President. 
E. G. RICHARDS, Vice-Pres’t and Sec’y. 
B. R. STILLMAN, Assistant Secretary. 








American Through and T hrough. 


CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Continental Building, 46 Cedar St., NewYork. 


THE Government makes a profit out of the New 
York Post-Office; but you could not afford to de- 
liver your own letters. 

We can insure you against loss by fire, light- 
ning and tornado, and out of the many transac- 
tions we have in a year make a small profit. You 
cannot afford to carry youf own insurance any 
more than you can afford to deliver your letters. 

All CONTINENTAL policies are issued under 
the ‘‘Safety Fund Law” and are ‘‘ Conflagration 


‘Proof.’’ 


$1,000,000 
8,582,207 
4,464,212 
4,117,995 


Cant, s - 
Assets, a = a 

Liabilities, = = 

Surplus to policy-holders, _ 


OFFICERS 


F, C. MOORE, President 
HENRY EVANS, TeGE resident. 
BDW A=? LANNING, Secretary. 
i: t 4or L ARD, Ass’t Secretaries, 
“peseen DEPARTMENT, Rialto Builditig, Chicago. Gro. 


en een ral Mai Ty 
BROOKLYN DEPARTMENT. Continental Building, Court and 
Montague Streets. C. H. DuTOHER, Sec’y. 


AGENTS EVERYWHERE. 





THE nshakoarcwimaie nae! 


AMERICAN THE ONLY COMPANY 


In America of its kind that made gains at every point 
FIRE from 1893 to 1897, in Assets, Surplus, Premium Re- 
ceipts, Interest earnings, New Insurance Written, Insur- 
INSURANCE ance in Force and Dividends to Policy-holders, was 
COMP ANY, THE UNION CENTRAL 
: LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Philadelphia. OF CINCINNATI, 0. 














J. Ti. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President 
P. B. ALLEN, ad Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretaryfand Treasurer. 


New England [lutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


ASSETS, Dec. 31st, 1897, - + - $26,939,135 99 
LIABILITIES, = - + = «= _ 24,811,707 55 
$2,127,428 44 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
d upon all policies. 


The best forms of modern life Insurance ; di hereon the cash surrender and paid- 
furnished by members to members at cost. waal 





te. 
° ©"Pam phiets, rates, and values for any age sent o 
A mutual organization having 60,000 mem the Company's Office y age n application to 


bers; assets over $51,000,000; surplus 

over $3,500,000. Address for publications BENJ. F. STEXENS, President 
facluding sample policies. We pay postage. ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
S. F. TRULL, Secretary. 


921-3-5 Chestnut St.. Philadelphia WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’ 








To learn what offer we can make you. The 


It costs you 
; New MUTUAL INVESTMENT 
nothing —~— LIFE CONTRACT 


issued by 


The Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


surpasses anything in the market. Get a fac simile policy showiug 


AT YOUR AGE the full schedules of annual GUARANTEED VALUES IN 
CASH, in PAID UP INSURANCE, of ANNUAL ADDITIONS to the sum 


insured, and of EXTENSION OF THE TERM of the insurance in.case of lapse. 
You will find it to your interest to do this at once. 


A. A. MOSHER, Eastern Manacer 


NEW YORK, PENNSYLVANIA. NEW JERSEY, CTICUT AND ISLAND 


TELEPHONE 4275 CORTLANDT ; 100 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
(Have you seen our latest Accident Policies ?) 

















THE INDEPENDENT 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company, 


F NEw York, January 21st, 1898. 
The Trustees, in’ conformity with the Charter of the Company, | 
submit the following statement e its affairs on the, 3ist at) 
December, 1897. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from ist January, 1897, to 
81st December, 1897........-eeeesieee 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist January, 1897 . 1,047,955 $1 
Total Marine Presiems... 


ap pahavepntcledaadaletcdo2 


Premiums marked oft from ist mee oo to Sist 
December, 1897..5....cccscccssdcccclecscsccvccncescesons 


Losses paid during: the same period:.... $1,425,630 20 


Returns of Premiums and 
Expenses....... edesene ese 


The Company has the following Assets, 
viz.: 

United States and City of New York Stock: City 
Bank and other Stocks............. Orso stvacesocessone 

Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.. 

Real Estate and Claims due the Company, estimated 
Bb. vacusencnokiensncecyenedibedetedeotasacees abies eveccvcces 

Premium Notes and Bills Receivable. opbdu andy 

Cash in Bank..... atv nekeekens-one Siasakanseane’ 


$2,658,658 09 


eve $10,922,425 08 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of profits 
will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal representatives, 
on and after Tuesday, the first of. February next, The diminished 
income yielded on in vestments in recent yeara may in the future 
render necessary a reduced rate of interest on certificates. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1892 will be redeem- 
ed and paid to the holders thereof, or their legal representatives, 
on and after Tuesday, the first of February next, from which date 
all interest thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced at 
the time of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net earned pre- 
miums of the Company for the year ending $list December, 1897, 
for which certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
third of May next. 

By order of the Board. 

J.H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 


GUSTAV AMSINC s JOHN D. HEWLETT 

JOSEPH AGOSTIN CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 

VERNON H. 3 BROWN LEANDER N. LOVELL, 
ALDRON P . BROWN, JAMES LOW 











LIAM H. WEBB. 
HENRY E. HAWLEY, 


A, A. RAVEN, President. 

F. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, 3d Viee-Pres’t. 


e+ $8,891,998 2. 





PROVI 
Life and Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Asis, 9 -  * 
Insupanee in Foree, 


$84,412,582 
118,654,728 


In everything which makes 
Life Insurance secure, excellent 
and moderate in Cost this com- 
pany is unsurpassed. 





1850 1898 


THE UNITED. STATES 


LIFE INSURANCE Co. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
All Policies now issued .by this Co 
the following clauses: 
ter oneyear rou the hie watt issue, the liabilé 
of Line, Gompany wnd f, Yy shall not be te ate 


** This policy contains no ks dens whatever upon 
the he neers, im respect either of travel, residence or 


ott D Death Claims paid WITHOUT DISCOUNT as 
soon as satisfacto preels have been received. 

Active and successtu — its, wishing to Fam ag this Com- 
Lean : eg: Fy ey th Richard E. Cochran, 3d Vice-Presi- 

ent, at the Home Office, 


61 Broadway, ‘Now York. 
OFFICERS:. 

GEORGE H. BURFORD 

GEO. G. WILLIAMS 





6d a 


lent 
ident 





JOHN P MUNN 
FINANCE COMMITTEE: 
GEO.G. WILLIAMS.. Prest. Chem. Nat. Bank 


we N J. TUCKER.. 
KE. H. PERKINS, Jk. Prest. Importers’ & Traders’ bee Bank 


JAMES R. : paces nada ts dbtieks Gapeakieoase oe 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


sameiaks ist, a 


..813,455,690 32 
LIABILITIES.. 12,156,897 00 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard) $1,298,793 32 
Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, and guaranteed 
by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 218 Broadway. 
C. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agent. 





ASSETS.. 








Rwy wh and UPRIGHT PIANOS. . 
Upright ace Miso for sale ia oe orn von ite ‘ait singe . 
assortment of nearly new STEIN botahs r Grand, opr right a and 8 
Pianos, all warranted like their second- 
Pianos of wher make, in perfect ns at t low aH, 


STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 East 14th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


MONTAUK 
: CAMERAS 


FOR TOURISTS 





SCIENTISTS 
LECTURERS 
illustrate Your O 


Lectures Direct rom’ Life, CLERGY/MEN 
EVERYTHING PHOTOGRAPHIC 
Send for Catalogue. 
G. GENNERT, 21 East 13th St.. New York. 


THE 
Consolidated Typewriter Exchange, 


245 BROADWAY, N. Y., 


is offering best standard Typewriters at $20 to $40, guaranteed, 
shipped subject to examination. Write, call or telepho hone them 
¢ Cortlandt) for Price-list of Bargains. Latest 

and Smith-Premiers at Reduced Prices. Machines Honagnn, 
pn and Rented De ks and Supplies at wholesale privee. 








You tell the cook to fill the 
‘kettle from the cold water tap. 
But she oversleeps herself, and 
using hot water saves time. 
Which does she take? 

If you have a Brown Broth. 
ers’ Cold-Drawn Seamless 
Copper House Range Boilér, 
it does not matter, because that 
gives F 


CUBAN HOT WATER. 


Booklet for the asking. 


RANDOLPH & CLOWES, 


Box 10, Waterbury, Conn. 








YOUR WIFE and 
COATES CLIPPERS. 


A combination that cannot be 
Keeps you and the Boys neat and 
saves money. 

Clip the Boy's how Clip your 


ae Or send for 
Circular. 


COATES APSE MEE COMPAR, 


CATARR 





AND BRONCHITIS 
A jf. wrazemtess, 


8 “Cutler's 
Carbolate of Iodine b Racket : Inhaler. All druggists sell it, 
or sent by mail for 


W. H. SMITH & ‘ CO., Proprietors, Buffalo. N. Y 
TS 





“TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


SUMMER 
HOMES | , 
~ IN 

VERMONT 





AND 
LAKE c CHAMPLAM. 


ts tnhestraea book. 
Sent for 5c. postage. 
Address A. W. ECCLESTONE, 
8. P.A., C.V.R.R., Broadway 
N.Y, 








sample Soap if mention this paper. 


AND ) PREMIUMS._FACTORY TO FAMILY. | 
[ ARKIN $0 APS The Larkin Idea ne explained in beautiful free booklet. Free. 
The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 





